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Rev. and dear Sir, 

The copy of your " Rejoinder" to my Second 
Letter to you, which you were so good as to send me, 
came safely to hand two or three days ago after a 
circuitous route through Cambridge ; and, as it contains 
statements which, I think, call for ftirther consideration, 
I now proceed to address a Third Letter to you for this 
purpose. Before, however, I notice those statements, 
you will probably allow me to offer a few preliminary re- 
marks. 

Section I. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

The second paragraph of your ^^ Rejoinder" tells me 
that you ^^ might have felt astonishment" that statements, 
which to yourself had appeared clear in matter and plain 
in expression, have seemed to fail of being intelligible ; 
and that arguments, which, to your own mind, were 



decisive of questions, are utterly powerless in my esteem. 
I deem it important here to remark that, as the minds 
of men — originally not very dissimilar perhaps in any 
respect — are by education or otherwise made greatly to 
differ, both as to the opinions which they entertain, and 
the modes which they adopt of considering or express- 
ing them ; it need not be matter of surprise that what * 
one man thinks is clear and plain, another believes to 
be obscure and scarcely intelligible. In many cases in- 
deed the same precise force is not attached by all men 
to the same words and phrases : and, in many more, a 
slight difference in the manner of reading a passage 
will supply an emphasis, and convey a sense, not intended 
by its author. Prejudice exercises some influence with 
most men; interest and party feeling, perhaps, much 
more than they themselves are aware of. These things, 
I believe, attach themselves more or less to the best of 
us : and hence the melancholy truth, -^ which needs 
not, indeed, be either concealed or disguised,-** that 
perfection is no where to be expected on this side of the 
grave. 

In controversy, particularly on questions relating to 
religion, some imperfections originating in one or more 
of these causes may very reasonably be expected. And, 
when the disputants are not ignorant that this may 
happen, — which I trust is the case vrith you and me,— 
the line of duty seems to be, when misunderstanding 
presents itself, kindly to point it out, and to suggest 
the true intention of the place so misunderstood. 
Had this always been done, my opinion is, many sub- 
jects which have gradually grown more and more ob- 
scure would long hare ceased to be so; and much 
imfriendly feeling which has occasionally been found 
to exist would never have had a being. Well informed 
men do not expect perfection in any thing earthly, if we 



except the pure mathematics; and even these, when 
lulled to the purposes of art or science, instantly be- 
come subject to uncertainties not unlike those which are 
found to prevail in every thing else. 

Revealed religion, from the circumstance of its coming 
to us necessarily through the unsteady medium of 
words, cannot but be liable to misunderstanding. But, 
as it is confessedly a matter of the highest possible in- 
terest, and involves consequences the most tremendous, 
it is highly important that we should be cautious as 
to how we receive it, and make up our minds upon 
it ; never forgetting that, as perfection, or, which 
18 much the same thing, complete unanimity on every 
thing connected with it is not to be expected ; it is our 
duty as men to be satisfied with the best approximation 
which we can make to ii8 great and saving truths, and 
to be thankful for every suggestion afforded by others 
which may have the tendency of administering still fur- 
ther to our spiritual light and comfort. With these 
considerations before us, and remembering the shortness 
and great uncertainty of life, we shall necessarily be 
anxious that no time be lost, and no stumbling block 
thrown in the way of a brother, in our endeavours duly to 
understand, and duly to propound, every thing connected 
with this great question. 

The great essentials of religion will, therefore, claim our 
first and most carefiil consideration ; those of confessedly 
inferior moment we may consign to an inferior place in 
our regards. This, I think I may say, has been the 
course taken by the most prudent and best experienced 
in every age of the world, and in every profession and 
relation of Ufe. The lawyer would justly be deemed a 
driv^er who neglected the great and important points 
m his case, and then endeavoured to gain his cause by 
in«sting on the smaller and less important ones. The 
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same vroiild be trae of the physician ; and, indeed, of 
every one else engaged in any of the pursuits of life. 
All these very well know that, should they condescend 
to fritter away their time and strength on the inferior, 
the more obscure, and less profitable, parts of their avo- 
cations, life would be spent in discussions about trifles, 
and in the acquisition of nothing ; disputes and dissen- 
sion be so multiplied, good neighbourhood, friendly feel- 
ing and co-operation, be so extensively destroyed, that, 
not only would poverty and ruin generally ensue, but — 
what is still worse — nothing but battle and warfare 
would any where exist. In such cases — I fear I may 
say with truth — ^the children of this world have shewn 
themselves generally to be much wiser than the children 
of light; and here I do not altogether exempt the parties 
concerned in the present controversy. My reasons will 
appear in the sequel. 

Section II. 

On the Difficulties of Scripture. 

I may now venture to touch on one of the most im- 
portant sentiments contained in your ^^ Kejoinder," one 
which I find running through most of the writings of 
Dissenters of the present day, and not unfrequently urged 
in society as a governing principle. I must be allowed 
also to affirm that, on my views, it lies at the very bot- 
tom of Dissent : — that it stands on no good foundation, 
and is as fallacious in its character, as it is ruinous in its 
tendency. Religion, it is allowed on all hands, is not — 
and the same may be said of infidelity — without its 
difficulties. Men vrill difier in their opinions on some 
points connected with it. From page 80 to 34, of 
the " Rejoinder,'' you dilate greatly on this fact. You 
press me with, " Who is to determine this question ?" 



i. e. as to which is the true form of protestantism. In 
page 33, you tell me that Fenelon contended for one 
form of Christianity, John Oerhard for another, Dr. Mun- 
tinghe and Dr. Chalmers for another; and that I, as 
strenuously, recommend the Anglican Church as that in 
which all others should, for the sake of union and com- 
munion, merge. You conclude, ^' This is the presentation 
of grave and painful facts; and it introduces another 
question touching the eligibility of ohurch establish- 
ments." 

The inference to be deduced from all this seems to 
be, that, as good and great men have differed, no man, 
no, nor yet any body of men, ought to presume to deter- 
mine what the true and proper form of protestant Christi- 
anity is. I think I cannot be mistaken in saying here 
that this is the inference intended to be drawn : for you 
also tell me (p. 32.) from Mr. Milner, that "Nothing can 
justify the civil magistrate in establishing a false religion. 
— Governors of states, if they support a false religion, 
have reason to 'expect the heavy judgments of God." 
" So said the excellent Mr. Milner," you add, " resting 
his conclusion upon the fact, that the evidences of the 
truth of Christianity are so full and clear, that they can- 
not be rejected without great wickedness of heart".... 
" But," you go on, " both Mr. Milner and Dr. Lee fail 
to tell us by what means this argument can be made to 
work." I cite this at length, in order to shew why I 
have taken the inference just mentioned to be that in- 
tended by you. Allow me now to examine this a little 
in detail. 

In the preliminary remarks given above, I have al- 
lowed that difficulties exist in every profession and 
occupation of life. That of the law, for example — which 
consists in duly construing the statutes of the realm, in 
duly applying previously determined cases, and in giving 
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Ihe just inQneiDce to custom, — has its difficulties. Cases 
innumerable arise for which no direct provision has 
been made ; not to insist on the ambiguity of statutes, 
the manifest absurdity of some, and the entire disagree- 
ment and clashing together of others. Physic has its 
difficulties likewise. Art too has its difficulties, and 
science abounds with them. In these several cases too, 
men are found to differ in opinion ; and, in some, to set 
up different and rival schools. This, however, generally 
happens in physic, the sciences, or the arts : because, 
perhaps, men have here to make out more by their indi- 
vidual exertions, than they have in the profession of the 
law, which presents them with some data to. act upon. 
The law, therefore, having written documents on which 
to act, will afford the best parallel to our case. 

Let us take this, then, and inquire how it is generally 
dealt with by those whose opinions are entitled to 
respect, — and how, to use your phrase, it is made to work* 
Here, then, after due inquiry has been made, men do 
determine what the law is; and, what is still more to our 
purpose, their fellow-men,^— professional and unpro£$s- 
sicmal, — are found willing to acquiesce in their deter- 
minations. Hence, cases inmimerable have been col- 
lected and published; and these are generally appealed 
to as decisive on any point, to which they can be justly 
applied. A few on the losing side may, and do, occa- 
sionally object; but I know of no instance in which it 
has been affirmed, that NO man, and NO body of men, 
can lay claim to the right of determioing what the law 
really is. I may appeal to every lawyer, I believe, in^ 
practice-^no matter how boisterous he may be in affirm- 
ing that the case of true Christianity ought not to be 
determined, — ^in support of the sentiment, that no mw 
in bis senses ever yet thought, or dreamt, of maintaining, 
either that the law of the land was undeterminable, or 
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ought not to be determined. My own opinion is, that 
should such a notion haply be broached in a court of 
law, it would instantly be scouted with scorn and deri- 
sion, as indeed well it might : for it would virtually go 
to affirm, that no such thing as a court of law ought to 
etist ; and that, instead of the government appointing 
judges in any such court, it ought to give up the matter 
altogether as desperate : leaving it, nevertheless, to every 
individual who might presume that he had a right to be 
his own judge, to determine for himself what no body 
else could determine for him ; and, making no account 
either of his ignorance or inability, as to how judg- 
ment ought to be pronounced in his own case, to. leave 
him — ^because no one can say how the system ought 
to work — ^to give judgment necessarily in his own fa- 
vour, and thus to produce an unanimity otherwise un- 
attainable! 

Now, let me ask you, my dear Sir, What the lawyers 
would say to such a case as this ? Would they, as many 
of them ignorantly and pertinaciously do of religion, tell 
us that all this is true ; that the law indeed has its diffi- 
culties; that, as Judge A. has differed in his construction 
of a certain statute from Judge B., and that, as Sergeant 
C. has argued the point at length with Barrister D.; the 
whole is, therefore, undeterminable ? And that all men 
ought to be left to the dictates of their consciences, no 
matter how ill informed or misguided these may be, to 
set up for themselves what they may like best: right or 
wrong having nothing to do with the matter ? Did you 
ever hear of any thing so monstrously perverse as this ? 
And yet Judges A. B. &c. have never told us, how the 
argument "can be made to work !" Common sense, 
common prudence, seems somehow or other to have es- 
tablished it as a law, — as a maxim from which no man 
dissents, — that the laws of the land are determinable, 

B 
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and have been determined, as far as necessity shall re- 
^ir^^although some difficulties may yet remain in certain 
respects, which, however, need not be made matter of 
debate : each man thinking about them as he may like, 
without either prejudice to society, or harm to himself. 

Here, however, I may be met by another difficulty ; 
for there is no end to the abstract cases which an ingenious 
objecter may imagine : — viz. how one is to know What 
the important points are, so that these may be consi- 
dered and determined, and the unimportant ones neg- 
lected. I answer, just as in the case above. Let it first 
be determined what is really wanted, what is absolutely 
necessary, and without which a man cannot go quietly 
on. Much must necessarily be borne with. I shall be 
justly termed a fool if I engage in a law-suit on every 
vexatious question that may come before me, — indeed, 
on any abstract question whatsoever. Prudent Council 
will tell a client, that he had better put up with a little 
than risk the loss of much: and that, in a doubtful case, 
the first loss is generally the best. This, I think, is 
what in such cases would be recommended and adopted. 

To come to our case. The scriptures are the statute- 
laws of Christians. Their enactments consist of precepts 
the most obvious, easy, and simple ; and these are illus- 
trated by examples the most natural, striking, and intel- 
ligible. These, I say, are the Christian's statutes. His 
cases of human determination are to be found in the 
writings of men the most eminent in the church for 
their abilities, disinterestedness, and gravity, in both 
ancient and modem times ; and Dr. Pye Smith may be 
named as one of these. Our common law consists 
of the practices and usages which have obtained in the 
best and earliest times; and which, in many cases, 
have been continued even to our own. 

Now, Can any one, I want to know, shew that these 
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statutes^ these writings, and these usages contain, on all 
necessary questions j any thing more difficult or obscure 
than the laws of the land ? — I may say — are so difficult 
and obscure as these ? — Or, which is much the same 
thing, Is any one justifiable in asserting that neither 
any man, nor any body of men, ought either to attempt 
to determine their practical force and bearing, or to 
affirm that these may be determined ? If, indeed, there 
is any such difficulty inherent in these documents; 
then, I say, the persons making the assertion are 
bound to point them out. If there is not, — and I 
maintain that there is not, but, on the contrary, that 
they are infinitely more plain, easy, and unambiguous ; 
then, I say, the assertion that they are not so is a 
palpable error, a mere bug-bear; and that the truth is — 
just what Mr. Milner said it was — ^The evidences of the 
truth of Christianity are so full and clear, that they 
cannot be rejected without great wickedness of heart : 
its statute and common law are so easy and obvious in 
drift and intention, that every thing necessary to salva- 
tion is determinable, and has long ago been suffici- 
ently deterinined. 

If I am asked, by what means this argument can be 
made to work, my answer will be. By the same generally 
that our laws, statute and common, are also made to 
work. Men are bound, I say, to x inquire in the one 
case with as much earnestness as they do in the other. 
The text is to be consulted, the cases' adduced, the 
practice and usage brought forward, investigated, com- 
pared, and then calmly and deliberately to be deter- 
mined upon. And, just as the wealth or life of some 
individual is sought either to be saved or spared in the 
one case; so, in the other, and with the same anxiety, 
earnestness, and care, is the instruction and salvation of 
men to be consulted and provided for. Again, as 
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in the one instance, to argue that the case is desperate, 
the law undeterminable, the evidences neither full nor 
clear, &c. would be justly scouted and derided by every 
well informed person ; so, in the other, ought the pro- 
position that the same is true of the Christian code. 

But the most awful view of this question is, what 
may be termed the alternative adopted by Dissenters, 
and which is indeed necessary to their system, viz. 
That what no man, and no body of men can determine, 
or ought to attempt to determine, is nevertheless deter- 
minabk by every individual for himself, however un- 
learned, ignorant, or dull he may be. The great impiety 
— not to say folly — of this sentiment consists in this, 
that it takes for granted that truth is unimportant. 
Men, it is assumed, have here only to satisfy themselves 
that they are right, make up their minds that they are so 
*^-a thing God knows easily enough brought about where 
^^ the heart is deceitful and desperately mcked ;" — and 
then it is also assumed that, because the man is satisfied 
with himself, with his own notions and conduct; He, 
whose eyes are too pure to behold iniquity, must neces- 
sarily be satisfied too ! 

The next step as necessarily is, to contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints in the spirit, and in 
the manner, of course, which every such individual shall 
in his conscience believe to be right In this case, it 
will not be scripture, but his views, bis mistaken notions 
of scripture, which he will take as his law ; and under 
these will every thing, not squaring therewith, be as 
necessarily arraigned and condemned. 

It must be confessed, however, that under this prin- 
ciple much unity of design, feeling, and object will be 
visible. Its adherents will perceive in one another 
an unity of faith: they will in many cases believe 
the same things, actually speak the same words, and 
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cherish the same objects. For these they will combine, 
however they may otherwise disagree; and, like Mr. 
Binney, will unblushingly tell us, as noticed in my 
last, (pp. 92, 103) that, to bring about the unity now had 
in view, all further consideration about apostolical ap- 
pointments, &c. is to be giTen up. This is, to my mind, 
by far the most awful consideration connected with Dis- 
sent as a system. And its effects are too visible, even 
in this our discussion, not to be keenly felt by every 
pious and reflecting mind. In the hands of my respected 
opponent, indeed^ it will not assume any very alarming 
aspect; it will have decency and piety at least for its 
objects : while it will, nevertheless, sap the principles, 
make way for every thing that is worldly, and eventually 
exhibit its true character and colour in' the many, 
in disorder, dissention, and, it may be, the worst and 
blackest of human purposes. 

One word more on the monstrous prqpositiony that the 
necessary sense of scripture is undeterminable, and that 
its evidences are 'not full and clear. I should like to ask 
you, supposing what is here implied to be true. What 
answer you would give to an infidel who might thus 
accost you. You„ my dear Sir, are a man very de- 
servedly esteemed for your faithful development and 
exhibition of the doctrine of Christ's divinity. This all 
the worid knows and acknowledges. Now, I am told 
that the evidence afforded by scripture itself is full and 
clear on no subject, much less on this which you have 
considez)ed as. one of vital importance. You yourself 
say, that Fenelon, John Gerhard, Dr. Muntinghe, Dr. 
Chalmers,^ &c. all differed in opinion on subjects infi- 



1 The fact that these men differed is adduced to prove, as it should 
seem, that the scriptures are obscure and undeterminable : in other 
words, it is assumed that Romanists, Lutherans, and Presbyterians, 
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nitely less delicate than this. "Who," then, to use your 
own words, " is to determine this question i And how, 
provided some one should, is the argument to be made 
to work ?*' 

I know, reverend Sir, it may be continued, what your 
answer will be. You will tell me that, as popes, coun- 
cils, ancient fathers, churches, doctors, &c. cannot deter- 
mine either the one or the other, and have no right on 
earth to attempt it; individuals who can read their 
bibles, or it may be cannot even do this, but have the 
privilege of hearing preachers just as ill-informed as 
themselves, can severally do it for themselves : that each 
man must satisfy his own conscience, which, indeed, 
may be no difficult thing to do ! Your doctrine there- 
fore is, or at least seems to be, that if every one can but 
satisfy himself, he has nothing to fear from a judgment to 
come ! Your revelation, consequently, heavenly as it is, 
and instructive as you are in the habit of representing it, 
will not after ^ carry men one step beyond the dic- 
tates of their own fleshly minds ; for fhe obvious reason 
that it has nothing full or clear in its enouncements. 
Doctors individually, and in fhe aggregate, differ mate- 
rially in its interpretation : and here, we have one indi- 
rectly telling us, both that it is undeterminable, and 
that every man, — ^no matter how ignorant or ill-informed 
he may be, — can interpret it in a manner satisfactory to 
himself at least, and sufficiently correct to secure the 
salvation of his o^vn soul ! 

Such, I think, is the obvious and necessary tendency 
of the principle here advanced by you, and, I believe, 

or Calviniats, are all right ; or at least, tbat the conclaBionB of the 
good men here named, are not to he called in question. And so, it is 
very logically inferred from this said fact, that Mr. Milner and Dr. Lee 
are necessarily fandfiil, and' the word of God obscure ! and then it is 
taken as a corollary, that Dissent is good and justifiable ! 
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maintained by all Dissenters. That either you or they 
intended all this to be inferred from it, I do not mean 
to say; but I do, that however good your intentions 
may have been, or those of others, you haye promul- 
gated and recommended something chargeable with 
all the consequences here ascribed to it, — principles con- 
genial to infidelity ; and that, with the best intentions 
perhaps of difiusing what you consider an excellency, 
viz. the liberty of Dissent, you have done that which will 
quite as effectually propagate, and uphold, the grossest 
system of unbelief. 

Again, Dissenters are anxious to be considered the 
antagonists of popery. Are you aware that this is one 
of the leading tenets of that apostate church ? Ex- 
tremes do sometimes meet, — is a very common maxim — 
and here we have a most unhappy exemplification of it. 
Who, you ask me, is to determine this question ? Mr. 
Conder urges the same puzzling query. Do you ima- 
gine that either his or your answer will satisfy persons 
accustomed to read and think ? Does it seem likely that 
penetrating minds will be persuaded that what none 
however acute or experienced can determine, the most 
ignorant and dense of individuals safely may ? Or, that 
even their teachers, who it may be are occasionally 
better informed, are certainly possessed of the amazing 
gift which they deny to every one else? Surely, — it 
may well be said — the pope of Rome, or the pope with 
his cardinals, must be as well qualified to determine what 
the doctrines of scripture are, — and that they alone are 
qualified to do this, — as any of the individuals just men- 
tioned are. And then, my dear Sir, popery and inde- 
pendence, as now professed, must stand on equally good 
and reasonable grounds: and to this, the intolerance 
lately evinced by Dissenters, seems to afford some con- 
firmation. If, indeed, Dissenters differ from papists in 
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allowing, uevertheless, that every man can detennine for 
himself what no other mortal can determine for him, 
and then may assure himself that this will be acceptable 
to Almighty God; still this is, to my conception, as 
unreasonable, and quite as unscriptural, as any thing to 
to be found in the writings of Bellarmine, or of any 
other advocate of the Romish faith. 

But Dissenters cany this matter much farther ; they 
not only tell us that no man, and no body of men, 
ought to attempt to determine the sense of holy scrip- 
ture, because — as they will have it — its evidences are 
not fidl and clear : but, from some marvellous intuitive 
knowledge inherent in themselves, they also condemn the 
appointments of the Established Church of England, 
declaring that it ^^ destroys more souls than it saves ; 
and calling upon men to ^' come out and be separated 
They then proceed, on the same grounds, to condemn 
the Presbyterian Establishment of Scotland. And, be- 
cause they entertain no doubt they must necessarily be 
right, and every body else wrong ; they support a So- 
ciety, — an organ of mere political agitation, — whose 
business it is to press this matter in every way consis- 
tent with the laws of the land; by getting up petitions 
t6 the legislature,^ by influencing the determination of 
elections of members to serve in parliament ; — by co- 
operating with political agitators of any and every des- 
cription; — and by holding public meetings for the pur- 
pose of disseminating their opinions ; and all to bring 
about an end, which no one but themselves can determine 
ought to be brought about ! 

You tell me, in jour " Reply," that in the Church of 
England, " Unholiness is the ruley holiness the excep- 
tioHy^ which I have shewn in my last is a misnomer 
according to your own statements, and erroneous accord- 
ing to your own concessions. But, what am I to say to 
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the PRINCIPLES and practices jast mentioned? Is 
it reasonable, — Is it right or consistent, — to affirm or 
aver that the evidences of scripture are not so full and 
clear, as to enable men to determine what may generally 
be recommended for public adoption, and then, in 
the same breath, to assume that, notwithstanding this 
governing axiom upon which both your faith and con- 
sciences rest, you can safely determine, both individually 
and in conclave assembled, not merely what is right for 
you, but also what is wrong for every one else, publicly 
to recommend or to receive ? And then, in exact con- 
formity with these conflicting decisions, to affirm at 
one moment that every one ought to be left to follow 
what form of worship he may choose, and in the next 
to proceed not only to say, but to do, things which 
must eventually put it out of his power to do so ! 
In this warfare, spirituality is indeed the object profess- 
edly had in view ; but the weapons used are confessedly 
carnal. The pure religion of Christ is the ostensible ob- 
ject : but the means are, political combination and agi- 
tation, newspaper-dissertations, electioneering-devices, 
metropolitan committee-superintendence, gratuitous ad- 
vice, directions, and exhortations, forwarded teethe re- 
motest villages of the kingdom ;^ and, as the phrase is, 

3 In page 104 of the " Rejoinder" you tell me, '* The follies and sine 
of a few, in comparison with the great body of evangelical Dissenting 
churches are industriously displayed : . . and the vehement and often hy- 
perbolical language of Mr. James and Mr.Binney, in their fkithful zeal 
to < purge the floor*. . are resorted to, as means of decrying us," &c. 
With regard to these last two gentlemen, whose language, it should 
seem, is not always to be taken in its obvious sense and bearing, I 
thought I could not be wrong in taking their statements, as containing 
the real sentiments of Dissenters. I only ask, If I am not to take the 
published opinions of these faithful, simple, and honest-hearted gen- 
tlemen,— as they are styled by you^as those of Dissenters ; pray to 
whom am I to appeal in such cases ? Again, I have never called up 
the follies of the few as decisive against Dissent. I have expressly 

C 
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heaven and earth are moved, in order to effect what no 
body except yourselves may, or can, determine is right: 
but which you, from some knowledge inherent in your- 
selves, have no doubt you can do. 

You will here probably cry out of great injustice ; you 
will tell me that, whatever others may do, you intend 
no such thing. My answer will be. This controversy 
is not with you personally : it is directed on my part 
against your system. ; against the principles which you 
have advanced ; to the full extent of which, I know and 
am assured, your goodness of disposition will never 
allow you to go ; others however will, and this they are 
now doing to the utmost of their ability. You tell me, 
indeed, (Rejoind. p. 109) that on my principles, any 
thing, even the worst parts of popery, might be defended : 
meaning, of necessity, that — whatever my intentions 
might have been — if the principles I have recommended 
are bad, I am fairly chargeable with the consequences 
which would follow upon their adoption. All I have 
said, or meant to say, however, is, that if you can shew 
the principles on which the Anglican Church rests to be 
erroneous, its appointments to be unscriptural^ and its 
system to be repugnant to the declarations of holy writ ; 
I will instantly leave it : I will separate from it, as you 
recommend, and I will exhort others to follow my ex- 
ample. I have allowed that some things — not unscrip- 
tural in themselves, but to which you have objected — 
have become obsolete or nearly so, and that certain 
abtises do exist among us. 

Now, Is this the same thing as saying, that because 
popery has some good in it^ it ought therefore to be 

condemned such practice. My business has been to examine the ge- 
neral and accredited principles of Dissent. And, when I speak of the 
political projects of the whole body, as I have done above, it cannot 
be said, I think, that I have taken any unfair advantage. 
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upholden ? ^ Have I any where said, or insinuated, 
that because there is some good in our establishment, it 
is therefore worthy of all acceptation ? No, my dear 
Sir, all I have said is, that, because our church is apos- 
tolical in its appointments, scriptural in its rites, tole- 
rant in its principles, and burdensome to none, in its 
temporal arrangements; I never will leave it, merely 
because some, or even the majority of its adherents, 
may be sinful ; because in many instances its ap- 
pointments have been abused ; or, because the king, his 
council, and the parliament, exercise some legislative 
power in its arrangements, not more than is allowed even 
in the more pure and perfect systems — as you will have 
it — set up by every species of Dissent. I have dis- 
tinctly called upon you to prove, that our church is 
unscriptural in principles and appointments, I have 
no where attempted nicely to define, — -never to bafHe 
my opponent by Jesuitical reservation ; I have frankly 
and broadly declared that it is principle which I con- 
tend for: conformity with scripture in the system, and 



3 ** Rejoindei*," p. 32. * ' What shall we say of popery ? It contains, 
as Luther said, * all Christian truth,' though coated over with a vile 
incrustation of human additions. We cannot doubt," you add, ** that 
there have been many genuine Christians in that communion : and 
not a few Roman Catholics have done excellent service. . .in defence of 
Christianity,'* &c. Very true, I say ; but then, the vile coating is pro- 
pounded and contended for as matter qf principle : it is taught as esseti" 
tial to salvation. Here lies the grossness of the abomination : sin in 
principle is made the ground-work. All the excellent service, &c. 
therefore, may very well conspire to blind the eyes of men ; and this 
it has often done, while the abominable part has ruined the soul. And, 
I ask my good friend, For what purpose has he here introduced the 
mention of these excellent services ? Was it not to divert his reader 
from viewing this question in its true light ? to merge the great ques- 
tion of principle, under the paltry consideration of a few human vir- 
tues ? — But this need not be wondered at : Dissent is in the very 
same predicament. 
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not the accidental existence of same goody however great 
or excellent that may be. How you could have so es- 
sentially mistaken the drift of my arguments, I am at a 
loss to conceive : but, that you have so mistaken it, is 
beyond all possible doubt. 

But, what am I to say to the principles upon which 
Dissent, according to your own representation of it, is 
actually founded ? What am I to say to its affirmation, 
that the evidences of scripture — its great doctrines and 
enoimcements — are not full and clear ? And, then, of 
the deduction made from this by Dissenters generally 
that, because no man, and no body of men, oiight to 
presume to recommend any thing on this head for public 
adoption ; any single individual may, nevertheless, de- 
termine every thing for himself; and that, when he has 
done this, he is at liberty to proscribe every other form 
whether episcopal, presbyterian, or what not ? and that 
then, thirdly, he is also at liberty — nay, it is his bounden 
duty by all and every means, — to drive his own opi- 
nions for the glory of God, and the good of man, to the 
uttermost? Is not all this, I ask, grossly sinful in 
principle ? Can it possibly be so glossed over as to be 
made to appear matter of doubtful disputation ? Is it 
connected in any possible way with the clear and posi- 
tive enouncements of holy scripture^ Is it not, on the 
contrary, plainly allied to the very worst parts of popery, 
and openly recognizing one of its most pernicious prin- 
ciples ? and then, lastly, acting in ways altogether 
analogous with thos6 adopted by that deluded and de- 
graded church ? 

Once more, It is most erroneous and unjust to assume 
and to argue, as if the Church of England had pre- 
sumed to determine all and every of the most abstruse 
points of doctrine, and then to force these upon the con- 
sciences of men. All that this Church has done, or 
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attempted to do, has been, clearly and broadly to lay 
down the great and important doctrines relating to 
man^s salvation; to recommend and uphold the scriptural 
form of church government : — which is no more than 
what is professed to have been done among all Dissen- 
ters, although it differs, and justly, from them in many 
particulars; — and then to leave it to individuals to think 
as they may choose on matters indifferent, and of 
minor importance. 

You will tell me, no doubt, as you have in your '^ Re- 
joinder,^ that the things which it considers indifferent, 
you consider as important. This I allow ; but I con- 
tend. It is for you to shew by reasons grounded on 
scripture, — npt to go. on asserting that these are your coit- 
victions, your conscientious opinions, and so on, — ^that 
these so named indifferent things are in themselves 
things important I say, it is your duty to shew this : 
and I also say, it is what you have not yet done, nor 
attempted to do. It is altogether frivolous to talk about 
convictions, conscience, and the like, unless you can shew 
that these convictions are grounded on the declarations 
of God's word, and that this conscience h^s the scrip- 
tures, either expressly, or by way of genuine implication, 
for its basis. I have already called upon you to deter- 
mine, in this way, the limits to which conscience and 
reason ought to go,^ but you have declined to do so ; 
for the best of reasons no doubt You seem also to 
think — in strict conformity indeed with the principles 
noticed above — ;that the better way is,^ to. leave these 
things altogether to thp choice of individuals ; and in 
this you certainly are happy. You certainly have hit 
upon an expedient by no means new, but well cal- 
culated to give all the liberty to the subject that be can 

^Page 19, of my last. 
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possibly wish for. I intreat you, nevertheless, to con- 
sider, whether this sort of liberty would not much 
more correctly be termed libertinism ? Whether it is 
not the very best means for opening the flood-gates of 
iniquity ; and, while it promises the most specious liberty, 
is not likely to make men the servants of sin. I must 
confess it grieves me most deeply, to hear it daily as- 
serted — to hear it brought forward in parliament as a 
maxim — that it is not for us to consider the right or the 
wrong of any form of religion abstractedly, but only to 
ask what the majority calls for, as if the truths of religion 
were to be determined as votes are in popular assem- 
blies, or, as if the resources of a Christian state — if any 
indeed are to be afforded — were to be supplied in accord- 
ance with the creed of the many, be that w*hat it may. 

In conformity with this I suppose it was, if I may 
judge from what I find in your " Rejoinder," that the 
question of statistics was introduced in your " Reply ."^ 
It was to shew, you tell me, that a majority of religious 
persons in Great Britain was taught on the voluntary 
system. Still, I repeat it, I do not see what this had, 
or has now, to do with our question. Unless indeed I 
am to take it for granted, that what a majority may 
think or do on this question, is to be assumed as scrip- 
tural, and, therefore, as what ought to be universally 
adopted without any further inquiry. But to this propo- 
sition, I cannot with the bible in my hands, and full fifty 



5 Pages 45, 46, Bee. ed. 11, 12, &c. '< More than one half," you 
say, *' are Dissenters." I find, however, from an abstract of the Re- 
port of the Education Commissioners, that the Dissenters have in 
England and Wales 7,172 schools ; while there are just 11,352 in con- 
nection with the Established Church. How will my friend account 
for this ? He will not argue, I am sure, that this criterion cannot be 
admitted ; nor will he allow that the fact is to be taken as decisive of 
any question of abstract truth on our side. 
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years of experience in the world, assent. I must add, 
it gives me real pain to find such a law of iniquity 
as this — advocated some years ago, indeed, by the in- 
genious but mistaken Paley — now familiarly advanced 
in our parliamentary debates, and elsewhere, as a 
governing principle ; and appealed to as decisive on 
this question, by my very respected and learned friend 
Dr. Pye Smith. 

What, think you, woidd have been said by the pro- 
phets under the law, if it had been publicly proposed 
and maintained that, as the institution of tithes, offerings, 
&c. had failed to make the majority of the nation reli- 
gious, and because popular majorities now fearlessly 
denounced the system as '^ obsolete ;" it became the 
duty of the legislature to abolish the whole ; pull down 
the temple; sell the materials; and then convert the 
property so got together, to some other more appa- 
rently convenient purpose ? Do you imagine they 
would have taken the ground of Dr. Paley, and after 
him of every infidel in the empire ? Is it not infinitely 
more likely that they would have desecrated the princi- 
ple with all the terms of reprobation, and all the energy 
and force of which they were masters? I now affirm, 
The case is just the same, where religion positively re- 
quires, as it does, that to be done now, which it then 
peremptorily commanded : and also, that every project 
of a different sort, tending to release a nation, as such, 
from these its obligations, or, which is the same thing, 
to divert its resources, be they of what kind they may, 
into any other apparently more popular channel ; is to 
set up, and act upon, principles altogether opposed to 
the dictates and spirit of holy writ : the consequence of 
which must eventually be universal national infidelity. 
This, I will say, is the most appalling feature of the pre- 
sent day; principle is openly set at nought, and we are 
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instxucted ia substitute for it the idol expediency ; that 
is, to teach men to do that which is right in their own 
eyes; and, when the multitude has been fully gorged 
with this alluring bait, to cry out, Let the majority have 
it : Down with the rest, even to the ground ! 

It may be said, with justice perhaps, by statesmen, 
that they cannot but legislate to the taste" and feelings 
of the majority ; and that, if ihey attempt to do other- 
wise, the majority will eventually force them. I answer, 
It is one thing to do that which cannot be avoided ; and 
another to argue that what is so forced, is necessarily 
right For I am at liberty to imagine— what indeed is 
frequently found to exist— cases in which multitudes 
have called for measures ruinous to themselves, and to 
the states in which they lived,— cases in which states- 
men were compelled to legislate accordingly; but in 
which no one will say either the demand, or the legis- 
lation, w^s right or good. 

But, — whatever statesmen may be forced to do, or 
whatever they may foolishly say,— it does not hence 
follow that either you, my dear friend, or I, should, in 
order to be popular, either say or teach that which is 
obviously wrong, or, which is not warranted by our 
statute-law, the word of truth. If we stand alone, as 
Elijah thought he did, or as our Lord apparently did, 
and, if our persons and sentiments should, like theirs, be 
despised and rejected ; we may with iSod's good help 
prevail in the end : we may succeed in teaching men bet- 
ter things by endeavouring to establish better principles. 
Public men surely ought to be the last to give in to 
error in principle: they ought never to forget how far 
their opinions will influence those of the public, and 
how much their efforts usually conspire to fix in the 
minds of others the principles which will eventually re- 
gulate legislation, whether these be good or bad. What- 
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ever, I say, statesmen, jouroalists, dictators, &c. may 
say or do, our course is clear. It is to set at nought all 
false and deceptive doctrines ; and fearlessly to recom- 
mend those which have truth for their origin, and right- 
eousness for their end. 

Having shewn then that the position, affirming the 
scriptures to be so far undeterminable that no man, or 
body of men, can safely recommend an established re- 
ligion, is false and untenable; that if applied to the 
statute and common law of the land, — things infinitely 
more involved and obscure than our revelation is— would 
be scouted as little short of madness, even by the very 
persons who are in many cases the most forward to pro- 
pound it: we may now proceed, — the more effectually to 
meet those specious cases of conscience so frequently 
adduced in favour of Dissent, — to consider what the 
scriptures say on this question. And here I must be 
excused if I venture a litUe out of the beaten track of 
expositors : taking it as I do for granted that it was a 
principle of the Reformation, — ^to which protestants look 
back with much thankfulness, — ^not to be deterred from 
the further investigation of truth by the sound of com- 
manding names ; but, to the best of their power, to in- 
vestigate and further to elucidate its saving declarations. 



Section 111. 

X 

On Scriptural Cases of Conscience. 

Let us now see how one of our sacred legislators has 
proceeded, in other words, how our argument has 
worked with him ; for, if he has provided us with a text, 
and a clear case or two in point, we can, by a just and 
fair analogy, determine how we too ought to proceed 
in all similar ones. Now, in 1 Cor. vi. 12, we have this 
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principle laid down, viz. '^ All things are lawful unto me, 
hut all things are not expedient : all things are lawful 
for me, but I tmll not be brought under the power qf 
anyr By which I understand the apostle to say that 
the liberty with which Christ had made him free, had 
delivered him from many scruples to which some were 
still in subjection. This, I think, St. Paul set out 
with as a principle, by which his subsequent reasoning 
was to be regulated. In ch. x. 23, this is in the main 
repeated ; and here, as before, it is laid down as a prin- 
ciple. Again, it is in ch. ix. 4, 5, &c. apparently refcirred 
to, and there laid down as containing the apostle's law 
of liberty. 

Let us now see how he exemplifies it. In ch. ix. 19, 
he says, ^^ Though I be free from all men, yet have I 
made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the 
more. And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews ; to them that are under the law, 
as under the law, that I might gain them that are 
under the law. To them that are without law, as with^ 
&ut law, (being n4)t without law to God, but under the 
law to Christ J that T might gain them that are without 
law. To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain 
the weak : I am jnade all things to all men, that I might 
by all Tneans save some. And this I do for the gospeVs 
sake^"* &c. Again, ch. x. 25, '^ Whatsoever is sold in 
the shambles, that eat, asking no question for conscience^ 
sake. For the earth is the Lord% and the fulness 
thereof. If any of them that believe not bid you to a 
feast, and ye be disposed to go ; whatsoever is set before 
you, eat, asking no question for conscience^ sake.^^ 

This, I think, the apostle styles, '^ knowledge,* 
*^power,^^ and " liberty. ^^ It appears to be the state in 
which the experienced believer knew that the earth 
was the Lord^s, and the fulness thereof; a state in which 
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he either ate, or not, to the Lord, and still gave God 
thanks (See Rom. xiv. 5, 6). Here, ch. viii. 10, *^ If 
any man see thee which hast knowledge," &c. By 
this, too, he KNEW that ** circumcision wa^ nothing^ and 
undrcf^mcision nothing :" it constituted also A power 
of which none could deprive him (ch. vi. 12, above) : 
is opposed to ^^ bondage," ch. vii. 19 : and ib. v. 22, is 
synonymous with ^' freeman and free." It formed 
a "liiBERTY" which was to be exercised with prudence 
(ch. viii. 9.), but which was not subject to the judgment 
of weaker consciences (ch. x. 29.); it was accompanied 
by the Spirit of the Lord (2 Cor. iii. 17). Comp. Gal. 
V. 1, 13; Heb. X. 19, &c. 

It is also evident from the apostle's reasoning, both 
here and elsewhere, that although he, together with 
other mature Christians, possessed this knowledge, power y 
and liberty^ and held it to be sinful so to put either of 
these forth as to become a stumbling-block to others 
who were but weak in the faith, and as babes in Christ; 
yet no consideration could induce him to resign the 
least particle of either in principle : and, in these re- 
spects, he exhorted his converts to be his followers (ib. 
xi. 1). 

There is another passage which seems to me to have 
been greatly misunderstood, but which will throw very 
considerable light on this question. It is 1 Cor. viii. 1. 
"^'iVotr," says the apostle, "a« totiching things offered 
unto idolSf we know that we aIaL have knowledge." 
He adds, '^ Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.^^ 
I need not dwell on the various expedients had recourse 
to for the elucidation of this place : you know them ; 
and it is not my intention to lengthen this letter by 
offering refutations to every thing I may believe to be 
wrong in the commentaries. By knowledge, then, the 
apostle here probably meant the knowledge of the true 
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religion ; and hence, perhaps, he says, " toe all ha/ve 
knowledge,*^ For in spiritual gifts the Corinthians 
abounded, and of these knowledge was one. ^^ Ye are 
enriched,^' says he, ch. i. 5, ^' by him, in all utterance^ 
and in all knowledge." He tells us heire, (ch. viii. 
1.) that ^' knowledge puffeth up ;" by which he seems to 
say, that the knowledge (^ yvStai^) even of the mysteries 
of faith, unmixed with charity, i. e. mere head-know- 
ledge, had a tendency to piiff up. And, in order to urge 
this the more strongly, he goes on to shew that what- 
ever our knowledge may now be, we ought to remem- 
ber that it is still very far short of perfection, and even 
of that maturer state at which it shall ultimately arrive. 
^He knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know'^ (ch. viii. 
2.), and again, (ch. xiii. 12.), .J^ Now I know in part; 
but then shall I know, even as also I am known,^^ He 
adds in the very next verse, strictly in unison with the 
passage just cited, " the greatest of these is charity^ 
And again (ib. v. 2.), " And though I,., .understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge. ...an<{ hoive not cha- 
rity, I am nothing.^"* He argues, therefore, that what- 
ever our knowledge, power, or liberty, may be, it is 
among the first requisites of the believer to use these 
with the greatest moderation and forbearance ; because, 
without these, all profession however correct it may be 
is but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal : — ^the 
conclusion at which we also arrived in our preliminary 
remarks, from other considerations. 

It appears to be under the influence of this knowledge, 
therefore, that a man could believe and act as if an idol 
were nothing, and even an idol-temple a place in which 
he could be free from the contamination of idolatry ; an 
idolatrous feast a thing to which his liberty enabled 
him to go, and to partake of, without at all partaking 
of the cup of devils : because he held that the earth 
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was the Lord's, and the fulness thereof: and that, what- 
ever others might think of the idol, he knew that there 
was, and could be, but one God. To the Jew, more- 
oyer, he could also by means of this liberty become 
as a Jew ; he could shave his head, purify himself, and 
pay his vow ; he could go still farther and even circum- 
cise Timothy: preaching, nevertheless at the same time, 
that airthese things were not only unnecessary to sal- 
vation, but, if done with reference to it, were ruinous to 
the soul. 

On the other hand, the want of these properties is 
considered by the apostle as constituting a state di- 
rectly the reverse of that just recommended. '^ Haw- 
beity^ says he (ch. viii. 7), " there is not in every man 
that knowledge (4 yvoiacjc lit. the knowledge, i. e. that 
extent of scriptural knowledge) :for some with conscience 
of the idol (i. e. supposing it to be something),....ax^, 
and their conscience being weak (i. e. without 
power, infirm, a<r^ci^c oSo-a, see vv. 10, 12, 13 ; ix. 22) 
f> deJUed.^^ And again, where this knowledge and liberty 
are small, weakness and bondage will necessarily exist in 
the inverse proportion. Comp. also Gal. ii. 4, 11 — 19 ; 
iv. 3, 7, 0, 25 ; V. 1, &c. 

I have been the more particular in pointing out and 
comparing the above cited passages, because I think 
St. Paul has been partly misunderstood and misre- 
presented respecting them ; and because I believe the 
question before us can never receive the consideration 
and determination to which it is entitled, until St. Paul's 
doctrines are duly understood and fully acted upon. 
The apostle, then, here inculcates that the experienced 
believer is free to do every thing not involving a dere- 
liction of those principles which are taught in the scrip- 
tures, and to disregard, and set at nought, every other 
doctrine taught by men ; excepting only where there is 
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danger that the consciences of the weaker brethren will 
be emboldened, by his example, to do things which they 
know, or at least are taught to believe, are wrong in 
principle. On these principles he himself always acted ; 
and he concludes by telling his converts, to be followers, 
that is, imitators^ of him. 

Now to apply this to the cases of offence ^numerated 
by you, viz. our kneeling at the sacrament, wearing sur- 
plices, bowing the head at the name of Christ, using the 
sign of the cross in baptism, saying in our prayers ^^our 
most religious and gracious king," styling his majesty, 
^^ the supreme temporal head of the Church," using a 
precomposed form of prayer. Hooper's refusing to be 
consecrated in the episcopal habits, the Heads and 
others at Cambridge disliking gowns, &c. &c. as men- 
tioned in your " Reply;" — to all of which, parallels, that 
is, observances equally unenjoined in holy scripture 
have been adopted, and are in use among yourselves, as 
I have already shewn. 

But suppose they were not, — What ought the mind 
and conduct of a Christian to be, with reference to any, 
or the whole of them, who is really in possession of the 
knowledgcj power, liberty, and charity, above men- 
tioned ? Is the putting on of a surplice a liberty at all 
to be compared with that of shaving the head, of offer- 
ing lip the vow of a Nazarite, of circumcising Timothy, 
and of declaring that if a man were invited to a feast 
and he were disposed to go, he may do so, only 
taking care that no weak brother be offended at his re- 
clining, &c. in the idol-temple ? I know very well, that 
many a weak brother may be offended at my putting on 
the surplice ; but then, this will result from his want of 
knowledge, his ifi/irmity, his taking upon himself a 
voluntary bondage. I know, I say, this may occur; and 
I also know, that there is nothing I can do at which 
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some such babe may not take offence : the same was the 
case in St. Paul's times. I acknowledge the fact, and 
I lament its existence. But then, can I, on the princi- 
pies of the apostle, justify myself in defending this 
feverishness (herHytia) of disposition, this want of real 
knowledge, this inclination to bondage to the elements 
of the world ? Can I consistently say in one breath, 
^^ Standfast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free^ and be not again entangled with the yoke of 
bondage ;" and in the next, " Come out and be ye sepa^ 
ratey^ where neither idol, nor idol-temple, nor meat 
offered to idols, nor any such thing, exists ? 

If the idol was really nothing in the apostle^s estima- 
tion, surely I ought to teach my weaker brethren that 
neither is the surplice, except as a very ancient usage 
of the Church ; neither is the act of kneeling at the 
sacrament, except only a reverential observance in- 
tended to honour our one God and Lord Jesus Christ 
And, if circumcision was submitted to in the one case — 
and this on principle, with the view of gaining and 
saving souls ; — ought not I, as a teacher of religion, and 
imitator of St. Paul, to inculcate on my weaker brethren 
— not to encourage them in the contrary view and con- 
duct even to the destruction of Christian unity — that, 
for the most desirable purpose of promoting cordiality 
and love in the church, and so to bring many to Christ, 
they should bear the burthens of one another, and fulfil 
his law, even also as the apostle considered himself 
subject to the law of Christ, when he both taught and 
exemplified these things ? From all I can gather firom 
your tracts, one great object appears to be, to magnify 
scruples of this sort into matters of the mightiest im- 
portance; and then to take shelter behind them, because, 
forsooth, they are the sacred property of a conscience 
with which none ought to intermeddle ! You speak of 
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extemporaneous prayer, as if no real piety could exist, 
no congregation be edified, and no blessing from above 
be expected, without it ; of our liturgy which is at least 
scriptural, as if no Christian liberty could attend its use; 
of the use of the surplice, kneeling at the sacrament, &c. 
&c. as if nothing but ignorance could have suggested, 
tyranny upholden, and impiety have attended them ; and 
as if the whole was in principle opposed to scripture. 
But, as the intention evidently is in these observances 
of ours to serve and honour God, if your knowledge ex- 
ceeds ours, your liberty our bondagey your power our 
weakness, your charity and moderation every thing 
bearing similar names among us ; surely the better way 
to enlighten, confirm, and free us, would be, not by with- 
drawing from us, and then condemning us as idolaters ; 
but, as St. Paul did, by putting up with our ignorance, 
weakness, and want of liberty, until you should by your 
better doctrine, wiser counsel, and holier examples, hare 
taught us better things. 

You are, however, offended at things manifestly indif- 
ferent as to salvation, and, as it should seem, far less liable 
to objection than those acceded to and allowed by St. 
Paul. Does this necessarily imply the possession of 
knowledge, power, liberty, charity, in the scriptural ac- 
ceptation of these terms ? I trow not : taking offence 
in cases like these is certainly a mark of weakness : it 
was, in those days, the mark which designated the 
weaker brethren ; the want of knowledge, power, 
freedom, charity. And must not this be the case now ? 
The object of the apostle evidently was, to promote 
Christian knowledge, charity, and unity. For this he 
became all things to all men on principle, being never- 
theless wholly subject to the law of Christ. His doc- 
trine is, " Be ye followers (imitators, fii[i*riTdi ^ov yivetrOt) 
of me, even as I am of Christ, -^I have fed you with 
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milky and not with meat : far hitherto ye were not able 
(i^vvair^ey were powerless) to bear it, neitfter yet now 
are ye able. For ye are carnal : for whereas there is 
among you envying, and strife^ and divisions^ are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men ? For while one saith, I am 
of Paul ; and another, I Bm of ApoUos ; are ye not car- 
nal ?^ But what says Dissent ? '^ Come ye out and 
BE T£ SEPARATE ;'' Dot from idolatry or idolaters, but 
from a church founded on the apostles and prophets, 
Christ himself being the chief comer-stone ; from ordi- 
nances having professedly the word of truth for their 
basis, the glory of God and the salvation of the souls of 
men for their great and only ends. Some observances, 
indeed, it holds not expressly enjoined in scripture : 
but in this it differs not in principle from Dissent, nor 
to any considerable extent in practice. Yet this, not- 
withstanding the fact that no good reason has been, or 
can be, adduced to the contrary, is proscribed as ^' the 
abomination that maketh desolate !^ because, either the 
state has had the impiety, — ^has committed the unpar- 
donable sin, — to propose to its subjects the means of 
serving God as a body nationally, and has recommended 
a form of faith and of words both sound and scriptural ; 
while it is undeniable that there are some difficulties 
occurring in the word of Gt)d, certain irregularities, bad 
tempers, &c. to be met with among men of every de- 
nomination and name ; or else, acts have been past re- 
quiring uniformity in practice in our public worship, 
which is deemed expedient, — is enforced, one way or 
other, and practised — also among all sorts of Dissenters; 
leaving every man in the quiet possession of his indi- 
vidual opinion, and forcing no man to conform in any 
thing. Yet this is pronounced spiritttal domination, 

First Letter, p. 73, &c. 
E 
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tyrannyj Egyptian bondage^ iron-bound usage^ the lay- 
ing burdens on men^s consciences^ &c. only because 
men, it is said, will object, and because to object is a 
privilege of conscience with which no one has a right to 
interfere ! 

I only want to be informed, how this comports with 
the doctrines of St. Paul just noticed. Does he tell the 
Corinthians that their divisions, sectarianism, strifes, 
envyings, and the like, are the unalienable privileges 
secured to them by the gospel ? Does he not rather tell 
them that these prove their tDeaknesSj their infantine 
state in divine things ? their carnality , their ignorance, 
their walking as men, and being in bondage to the world? 
Does he attempt to shield their querulous ungodliness 
under the plea that scripture is undeterminable ? that its 
evidences are not full and clear ? or that none of its doc- 
tors have yet told them how the argument addressed to 
unity is to work ? Does he exhort them by all means 
to promulgate and enforce the doctrine of separation, 
by forming public societies, by political agitation, and 
so on, in order that every man may read the bible for 
himself, as if the scriptures could not be profitably 
understood by any other means ? And then, to crown 
the whole, that what might have been recommended by 
a popish king, a weak-headed queen, an ungodly par- 
liament or privy council; or have been sanctioned by 
worldly-minded bishops, must and ought to be rejected 
by every one who has the least wish to save his soul, 
as if these men were, as instruments, every thing ; the 
thing recommended never to be taken into the account at 
all ! I must say that the man, or body of men, who shall 
have read St Paul to purposes no better than these, has 
not yet advanced beyond the state of childhood in divine 
things; that a deficiency ot Christian knowledge, potoerj 
liberty, charity, are too apparent to need a moment's 
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comment : and that, whoteTer the intentions of such 
persons may be, — and I have no doubt they are, as far as 
you are concerned, good and praise-worthy — the prin* 
ciples urged, and the means adopted for bringing them 
about, are such as they ought to be told are not consist- 
ent with the word of God, but altogether opposed to it. 
It may be answered, perhaps, that as the apostle in- 
cvHceAjds/brbearance in the case of the weaker brethren, 
so ought the members of the Established Church to take 
care not to give olSence to Dissenters by their appoint- 
ments, rites, &c. My answer will be, I accede to the 
doctrine most cordially, and am anxious to apply it to 
its fullest extent. I would submit, as St. Paul did, to 
any thing not prohibited by scripture, and not infringing 
on it in principle, could I gain a brother thereby. But, 
if I am to act in concert with others, in other words, if 
a church, either national, or independent in your own 
sense, is to exist, this willingness of mine to make con- 
cessions, will necessarily be limited by the will and 
conscientious feelings, and in some cases by the weak- 
nesses, of others. I shall now, therefore, be limited as 
to practice by circumstances over which I can have no 
controul : and, as it must be the case with yourselves in 
every independent congregation, I must for unity's sake, 
for charity's sake, accede in some cases to the not un- 
reasonable will of the many, and in others, entirely give 
up my own. I must forbear to eat negatively, or offer 
my vow positively, as Paul did, or even allow a fellow- 
labourer to submit to the rite of circumcision j if possibly, 
and by any means thus apostolically recommended, I 
may save some. While I would, as Paul did, be most 
careful to inculcate that circumcision was nothing, and 
uncircumcision nothing, but a new creature. 1 would, 
nevertheless, suffer myself to be brought into bondage 
by no man, either by giving up this doctrine on the one 
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baod, or by adopting the belief tbat taeakness and scru- 
pulousness of conscience constituted Christian liberty on 
the other. 

I hope I have now shewn, distinctly and unambigu- 
ously, that the scriptures are not, even in this most 
difficult of all questions, either deficient in clearness, or 
in the evidence they afibrd of the intentions of the Di- 
vine mind. I have already shewn, (First Lett. p. 53, &c. 
Second, p. 69, &c.) that our church government, as 
episcopal, is of apostolical appointment^ as are also the 
different orders of presbyter or priest, and deacon : to 
which, in this your " Rejoinder," you have offered no 
reply in the shape of argument, while you have been 
unusually difiuse on other matter of far less moment. 1 
shall take it for granted, therefore, tbat you have nothing 
very cogent to offer. I have also shewn, that our liturgy 
is scriptural in its sentiments, and that what you have 
objected to is either frivolous or ungrounded.*^ On the 
antiquity of liturgical services I shall have something 
presently to offer. I have also shewn that your objec- 



7 In p. 96, of your Rejoinder, you tell me that you could hardly sup- 
pose the man to be in his senses, who imagined the/eto easeg of varia- 
tion pointed out by me in the service of the liturgy, could invalidate 
your objections ; because you want a variety as copious as the various 
precepts of the bible, &c. I answer, I was not quite so far gone as to 
imagine that I should satisfy my respected friend : it was quite enough 
for me to shew, that his charges were ungrounded : and tliis, I now 
affirm, every man not quite out of his senses cannot but see. Vou 
instance your meaning still further in the next page. We had no form 
prescribed, it should seem, for the purpose of celebrating the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the West Indies. ** Ah ! where were you ?*' 
ejaculates my pious friend. I reply, giving thanks, it might be, with 
just as much fervour and sincerity, if not with so much publicity, as 
the Dissenters were. At any rate, I doubt whether any Dissenter has 
a right to judge me by any rule set up by himself; — this, I think, is 
an instance of want of forbearance, — a tiling, I fear, inherent in Dis- 
sent. 
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lions to certain practices found among us, go, as far as 
they have any real grounds, to the eanstence of certain 
abuses, which, I agree with you, ought to be put an end 
to. I only argue that, as these are abuses, that is to say, 
abuses of the system to which we adhere, I do not see 
how any one can be justified in rejecting a system — in 
itself good, and against which nothing wrong can be 
proved — because some men, no matter how many they 
are, are found wicked and base enough to abuse it. 
You might as well have told me, that because abuses 
exist in Christianity, and have always existed in it 
under every foim which it has assumed, men are there- 
fore bound both by reason and conscience to give it 
up ; or, to use your own words, to ^^ come out and be 
separate!^ What you suggest in your " Rejoinder/* (p. 
105) viz. that still the abuse of the system IS the system 
itself,^ appears to me to be so far removed from the dic- 
tates of common sense, that I deem it unworthy of con- 



8 Again, in p. 100, I am rather unceremoniously accused of " on 
unworthy attenqti to conciliate those who never will be coneiHatedg men 
poeseesed t^ dignity and power," &c. because I had said I did not ap- 
proTC of extemporaneous prayer in the pulpit. I will not treat this as 
it deserves. I will only say, It is a principle with me to jflatter no 
man, as it also is to give offence to none. In this controversy I have, 
to the best of my power, adhered to my rule : and I know I have not 
intentionally transgressed it. What I had said, pp. 41, 42, respecting 
a certain omission in the burial service, has also been said by Bp. 
Hoadley, (Defence of the Reasonableness of Conformity, § 7.) and 
by him stated to have been the opinion of Archbishop Sancroft. I am 
told that Prideaux and others did not understand the term **moet 
religious king" in the sense ascribed to it by me. I answer, my good 
friend could not, I am sure, have imagined that any man in his senses 
would ever mistake this for an argument. One of his most &vourite 
and delusive general objections to the liturgy is. It has not been com- 
manded by God, and, therefore, ought not to be imposed by men : 
forgetting that every appoint.ment of Dissent is liable to the same ob- 
jection, and that Dissent itself is in principle altogether opposed to 
God's commandments. 
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sideration. If, indeed, all you meant was, as the Re- 
joinder states, that abuses are so frequent, so great, and 
so numerous, that the purer system might be said gene- 
rally to be superseded by them ; then my answer is. 
Nothing can be more evident than that it is not the 
system^ but only the abuses against which you were con- 
tending; which brings us back to the same point; 
leaving me, as before, to pursue my obvious duty of ad- 
hering to the system, and endeavouring to the best of 
my power to correct the abuses; and yourself unjustifi- 
able in proscribing one thing, while you manifestly 
meant another. 

Section IV. 

On the duty of Christian governments, tmth reference to 
the establishment of religion generally. 

Hitherto we have been considering the difficulties 
which necessarily beset human inquiries in general, 
those of the scriptures in particular; and lastly, how 
those cases of conscience ought to be dealt with^ which 
will occasionally present themselves to every thinking 
member of Christ's church. And we have seen, that 
although difficulties may be imagined without end, and 
men may, if they choose so to do, eternally perplex 
themselves and others with them; it is the bounden 
duty of every well-informed Christian carefully to con- 
sider, and diligently to imitate, the doctrine and example 
of the apostle Paul on this important subject ; well to 
acquaint himself with ihe principles inculcated by him ; 
and then, — whatever difficulties may present themselves, 
and while he takes especial care not to offend the weaker 
brethren, — he need not fear that he shall greatly err : 
and our conclusion was, that, although perfection was not 
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to be expected^ truth would ultimately prevail; legis- 
lation be regulated by its requirements, and that, as 
individuals, and as a nation, we should be found duly 
serving the Lord Christ. 

We now come to another, and not less important 
question, namely, the doctrines of holy scripture as to 
the duty of Christian kings, rulers, and governors; and 
to inquire whether these demand that revealed religion 
be publicly and nationally inculcated and maintained 
or not. I called upon you, in my last, to prove your 
positions on this point from some portion or por- 
tions of scripture. In your ** Rejoinder," (pp. 13, 14) 
you advert to this call in the following words : " You 
address me, (thus) * You (i. e. Dr. Smith) go on to say 
that this all-comprehensive duty is to be discharged in 
accordance with the principles of the gospel dispensa- 
tion,' &c. Very true ; but cannot you (i, e. Dr. S.) shew 
me how these conspire to determine what * the legiti* 
mate exertions of civil governors' are ? And also, where 
the limit of that which addresses itself to ^the reason 
and conscience of man' ought to be fixed ? And again, 
how the reason and conscience of man are to be so in- 
formed, guided, and controlled by these principles, as 
to judge correctly on this subject? How is it, I ask, 
that all these primary and essential questions have been 
left untouched ? You tell me, the king is only a trustee, 
&c. I allow this : but why have you omitted to define 
the nature of the trust ? The only question being, whe- 
ther the New Testament does, in any one instance^ so 
limit the civil magistrate, that he is to take no part what- 
ever in the appointments necessary for the advancement 
of true religion.*' 

Your first answer is, " I have never said or implied 
that the civil magistrate is limited as you describe. On 
the contrary, I have advanced specific proposals and 
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positioDSy which I have thought might serve as sufficient 
exemplifications of the duty incumbent on all rulers, for 
the support and difiusion of religion,'' &c. You then 
direct me to pages 27 of your first sermon, 51, 64, of the 
Reply, and 19, 34, of the second edition of this: and 
what do I find in all these places ? Why, nothing more 
than statements of what you thought on this subject ! 
In the last you say, ^* Can even yourself carry higher, or 
urge more earnestly, the duty, the absolute^ solemUf in- 
dispensable DUTY of kings and public men of every 
order,j^r«i^ to be genuine Christians, and then to act as 
becomes that character, especially with all exertion and 
munificence for the rendering of religion the most 
extensively diffused and effective blessing of mankind ? 
I urge them to do this with what is their own ; — I can- 
not advise them for these purposes to put their hands 
also into other people's pockets," &c. 

I answer, Were I to take the statement of this duty 
as it stands here, viz. that rulers should ^«i^ BE genuine 
Christians themselves; and that then (secondly) they 
should act as becomes that character j I should have 
nothing fiirther to urge, or to object to your positions : 
my main argument being that this is the dMuie and 
indispensable duty of all Christian rulers. As far, 
therefore, as this general statement goes you have not 
confined, contracted, or limited, the duty of these per- 
sons : and I can as safely affirm, I never argued that they 
should be pickpockets. We have no controversy here, 
therefore. 

Let not the unwary reader, nevertheless, be lulled into 
the notion that, consequently, we have nothing further 
to differ about. We have still another, and all-important 
question to consider : viz. What is thus becoming in the 
character of such Christian ruler : in other words, to 
what extent the Christian duty of providing for, and 
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difiusing, this '^ balm of human life^' is to be carried. 
Now this — and this alone is our question — you have 
limited in page 27, of your first sermon and appen- 
dix, thus : ^^ He is (not) to bring his authority to 
aid the Divine laws, by commanding" (rather recom- 
mending) ^^his subjects to perform certain religious 
observances,....by conferring....marks of favour on those 
who are most zealous and active in their compliance ; 
he may (not) employ a portion of the public funds," &c. 
All implying that no Christian king or government is 
justifiable in forming and recommending a public esta- 
blishment of religion ; or, which is the same thing, an 
established church. I need not cite other passages firom 
your several publications to shew, that this is the limit 
which it is your object to place to this absolute , solemn^ 
iiidispensable DUTY : because the obvious drift and ob- 
ject of them all is, to urge this one and main position. 
Whether, then, my description of this limitation be ver- 
bally correct or not, all I am concerned now about is, 
to impress on the mind of my reader, that this is the 
limitation of the duty above recommended by you; 
and against which my objections were directed. 

I have already remarked, that the passages pointed 
out by you above, contain nothing more than simple 
statements of your opinion on this point In that just 
now transcribed, you say, indeed, ^^ this all-comprehen- 
sive duty is to be discharged in accordance tvith the 
principles of the gospel-dispensationJ^ This, I most 
cof dially grant. I only want to know, — what I pressed 
most earnestly upon you in my last, — Where it is that 
I am to find those principles propounded ? If this limit- 
ing doctrine really is a principle of the gospel-dispensa- 
tion, surely the text, or the context, of the gospel must 
somewhere point it out. Where, I ask then, am I to find 

F 
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it ? Or, am I to take it for granted that you have some- 
where read it in the New Testament, but have forgotten 
to mark the place, and so could not in the hurry of con- 
troversy find it again i I am sure you never can, and 
never will, expect, — when certain doctrines are broach- 
ed, are preached up, and are made the grounds of public 
attack upon others, — that those who think differently 
will be convinced they are wrong by a mere statement 
of your opinions, backed by the groundless assertion 
that the principles of the gospel-dispensation will justify 
them. And yet you have not hitherto offered one syl- 
lable beyond this ! No ; instead of giving the scriptures 
upon which you would have us believe the all-glorious 
system of Dissent rests, the ground-work upon which 
you and yours consider yourselves justified in attacking 
both the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, you 
tell me, in the first place or seem to tell me, that my 
description of your opinions is not quite such as you 
would have it to be ; and this forms your first answer to 
my demands : and then, secondly, that your description 
of the duty of Christian rulers is full as ample as I could 
wish, full as high as I could have carried it : — only, that 
you cannot allow of the national establishment of a 
Christian church : for which last and main position, 
however, not one text of scripture is to be found ! 

But you have something further to add. You tell me 
in a long and laboured paragraph (p. 14, of the *^ Re- 
joinder,") that, " If it be required, in order to the per- 
formance of every or any duty of the Christian life, that 
there should be a command or direction in words of 
what might be called servile prescription, I reply that 
the requirement is unreasonable, and is contrary both to 
the genius of Christianity, and to the whole tone and 
manner of the New Testament." " Their manner is to 
give us grand principles, and to leave the application of 
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them to every man's own judgment,''* &c. I answer. 
To these positions generally I have nothing to object. 
I allow that it would be unreasonable to expect a spe- 
cific precept for every possible case, as I also do that 
the scriptures present us with grand principles^ out of 
which men are bound to extract for themselves such 
doctrines as are suitable to their individual cases. But 
then, I also hold — and here I have no doubt you will 
agree with me — that, when certain teachers propound 
some specific doctrine, and proceed upon the strength 
of this to attack their neighbours, they are bound to 
shew on what grand Christian principle it is, that this 

9 This yery ingenious device of my friend promises to be very popu- 
lar with all the denominations. In a Socinian tract, — professing to be 
a discourse delivered at Ramsgate, Nov. 9, 1834, by a Mr. George 
Kenrick ; said to have been published " at the request of the hearers ;'* 
and gratuitously distributed in Bristol and its neighbourhood — we 
have the following statements. ** When. . .1 state the solemn con- 
viction to which I have arrived, that ^apolitical establishment qf Christ- 
ianity is inconsistent with the precepts of its Founder,' I am far from 
pretending to have discovered a passage to this effect. . • . But I thinlc 
it can be satis&ctorily shown, that every element of which political 
establishments of religion, as hitherto existing, have been made up, is 
condemned in detail, in the discourses of Christ," &c. Our author 
then gives six reasons for this his statement, not one of which, how- 
ever, has the least reference whatever to any discourse of Christ ! (pp. 
4, 5.) In page 6, we have something towards the purpose. Satan, 
we are told, is " the personification (in scripture) of all evil." What, 
good reader, may we not expect after this ? We are next told that 
Christ's temptation by Satan, — the said personification, &c. — ^was in- 
tended to teach us, that no national establishment of Christianity ought 
to exist : it is added, by way of confirmation, that " If the gospel or 
its ministers were intended to draw support from compulsion, this 
scene of the temptation of their Type and Founder would have been a 
very inappropriate introduction to his ministry." I say nothing of the 
wily statement, by which the Established Church is impugned as poK^ 
tieal: nor of the false and invidious charge that it is compulsory : I 
only point out for the satisfaction of my friend, how greatly biblical 
literature is likely to be improved, and consequently sound theology 
promoted, by his ingenious reply to my demand. 
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is founded ; especially if they tell us, as you have done, 
that their opinions rest on the principles ^ the gospel- 
dispensation. I say they are bound to shew on what 
scripture or scriptures it is, that this their doctrine rests ; 
and further, How, and in What particular manner, they 
have deduced it, so that every man may see and know, 
whether these things be really so or not 

In like manner, when you talk of the limits of remson 
and conscience J you are bound to shew on what grounds 
that reason stands, and on what principles, either ex- 
pressly laid down in scripture, or to be easily and ob- 
viously deduced from it, that conscience has been formed. 
Until you do this, the opinions which you have to pro- 
pose, — no matter how good they may seem — can lay 
claim to no higher authority than that of the traditions 
of men, so justly reprobated in holy scripture; or than 
the plausible virtuous-seeming edicts of the papal see, 
which every one who inquires finds to be " a refuge of 
lies!'* It will satisfy no thinking person at this day to 
tell him, that this or that is your opinion; that it is un- 
reasonable to expect scriptures servilely laid down and 
suited to every purpose of life : all this will very justly 
be termed evasion. It is your duty to shew how these 
opinions are grounded, and how deduced from the 
grand scriptural principles of which you speak. When 
you shall have done this, and shall have done it well, 
then, allow me to say, you will have me no longer for 
an opponent ; and this tiresome controversy will be for 
ever at an end. This, however, you have declined to 
do ; and my conclusion is, it was entirely out of your 
power to do it ; and the opinions to which you direct 
me, — having no foundation either in reason or in scrip- 
ture — are unworthy of a Christian man's regard ; much 
less to be made the grounds on which other men's opi- 
nions, observances, or practices, are to be impugned. 
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You tell me, in the next place, (p. 15.) th«t my de- 
mand presses upon my own theory, as much as upon 
yours. ''We are cordially agreed,*' you add, "that 
' nations and kingdoms' are bound by the highest obli- 
gations and under the most awful penalties, to serve 
the church of Christ; that 'kings shall be her nursing 
fathers, and queens her nursing mothers ;' that 'the kings 
of the earth' must ' bring their glory and honour into it' 
— ^I say," you continue, " we are agreed upon these and 
all other scriptural designations of this class of duties : 
we differ, with regard not to the end, but to the means 
of obtaining it" I answer: Our difference, my dear 
Sir, is much greater here, than you seem to apprehend. 
We differ, first, on the scope and drift of these expres- 
sions; and, secondly, of necessity on their application; 
which ought to shew that we also differ, in no slight 
degree, about the end intended by them to be brought 
about. 

In the first place, then, I have shewn (First Lett pp. 
9--^dO ; Second do. pp. 5 — ^23.) that, when the scriptut^s 
speak otnatums and kingdoms rendering their service 
to the church, we are to understand them as speaking of 
kingdoms in their national and aggregate capacities, 
and of kings in &eir regal and official characters. 
This, I say, the terms of these scriptures require : this, 
too, is what the declarations of St John in the apoca- 
lypse require ; and not, as you will have it, tiiat nations 
may technicaUg be considered as consisting of indivi- 
duals, and kmgs as private persons, which is palpable 
sophistry ! For, in that sense, the context must have 
been differently worded. This,^ — which I maintain is 
the genuine mode of viewing those passages, and con- 
stitates one of our main differences-^you have not so 
much as attempted to disprove: and, if this be their 
genuine scope and drift; then I say, your gloss stating 
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that nations as composed of individuals, and kings con- 
sidered only as individuals also, are called upon singly 
to render this all-important service, is an awful and 
palpable vnresting of the scriptures of truth from their 
true intent and meaning. 

In the second place, oiir views of these passages dif- 
fering, our application of them will differ likewise. If, 
I say, the scriptures positively require that nations and 
kingdoms^ as such, — that is, in their aggregate and na- 
tional characters and capacities — shall serve the Lord 
Christ, shall bring their wealth, their silver, their gold, 
and all their other powers, to further the knowledge of his 
name, and the advancement of his glory ; it then becomes 
their solemn^ their indispensable duty, nationally, 
PUBLICLY, UNIYERSALLY, as far as their influence 
goes, or may be extended, to provide for its diffusion, 
inculcation, maintenance, and continual support. In 
their own several countries to maintain it by law ; to 
provide for its diffusion and maintenance out of the re- 
sources of the state ; and by every means, consistent 
with its heavenly spirit, to recommend^ encourage^ and 
foster it : and so, substantially, fully, and effectually, will 
kings and queens, in the true sense of scripture, be the 
nursing fadiers and nursing mothers of the church. 
Not, my dear Sir, as you and yours erroneously and in- 
vidiously represent the matter, to/orce^ to command^ to 
compel, to allure men into a feigned compliancey and the 
like. No : nationally and publicly^ by every virttums 
and scriptv/ral means, and as one family, with one united 
effort,^^ to recognise, serve, and glorify our gracious 
Redeemer : to lay to our hands for the furtherance of 
his gospel : and to shew the nations about us, and the 
infidels among us, that by our thus being one, — ^being 

10 Soe my First Letter, p. 52, &c. 
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pertecOy joined together in the wme mind^ am 
the same tcords — ^e are in reality his disciples. 

By your nnscriptural view of the case, however, na- 
tions, as such, cannot be joined in the same mind : they 
need not publicly, and as nations, recognise the benefits 
of redemption at all; every one, no matter how ill-in- 
formed, is, by himself and severally, to make up his 
mind that he is right, to satisfy his conscience that he 
cannot be wrong, embrace the notion that no one can 
think rightly on this subject but himself, — an admirable 
method of furthering humility and self-abasement — and 
then, if he like not the constitution of the Established 
Church, nor yet that of any of the sects among us, he 
may set up for himself, nay, that he is bound to do so ; 
then make war, as Dissenters are now doing, on all 
about him by all means, political and theological ; then 
deceive himself into the belief that this is promoting the 
unity of the faith ; and lastly, that if this be his consci- 
entious opinion, his solemn conviction of the matter, he 
need not trouble his head farther about it, he has now 
only to go on and to prosper ! 

You seem abundantly aware that scripture— whatever 
you may affirm — is not to be had in this last particular ; 
and, accordingly, you decline adducing any : but, what 
is still more strange, you tell me that I am similarly 
situated. I have told you — as I thought plainly enough 
—that the scriptures are clear y peremptory ^ axid positive, 
on this subject; and I have now, once more, given you 
my proofs* I told you, in my last, (as above noted) that 
not only under the law was this exemplified, predicted 
and symbolised; but also, that before the law was known, 
it was exemplified in the cases of Noah, Abraham, 
Melchisedec, and Job; and that it was plainly and 
positively inculcated by St John in the apocalypse. 
How, then, is it that you now tell me; that to call for 
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poeitive seriptures on this point, makes as much against 
my theory, as it does against yours ? I find the scrip- 
tures plainly and positively inculcating the very things 
for which I contend ; I find them exemplifying the very 
doctrine in the fiiUest and most unequivocal manner. 
In what sense, then, is it, I ask, that to require positive 
scriptures here, ruins my theory as much as it does 
yours, and sets all my doctrine at nought? I think I 
may say, I have not flinched firom the task of producing 
my proofs. If they are faulty. Why have not you shewn 
this ? But if good ; if they exhibit the true scriptural 
view of the case ; then, I say, it was but a natural conse- 
quence that no counter-declarations, principles, &c. of 
holy scripture could be produced by you : for scripture 
is not found to contradict itself in its grand and funda- 
mental principles. I may then, perhaps, cite your con- 
duct here as conspiring, in no small degree, to the 
confirmation of my position, and to shew that my view 
of scripture in this case is correct and unassailable. 

Section V. 

0» the MosaHc Dispensation generally. 

The next portion of your ^^ Rejoinder" which I deem 
it right to notice, and which bears on this question, 
is your view of the Mosaic dispensation, as connected 
with ^Uhe Sinai covenant." You will remember that 
you had in your '^ Reply" (p. 64, &c. sec. ed. p, 34, 
&c.) also stated your views on this subject ; and, in con- 
firmation of them, you adduced certain passages fi*om 
Warburton's Divine Legation shewing that the law re- 
quired only an outtvard obedience, and was supported 
by rewards and penalties wholly of a temporal kind, I 
reminded you, in my last, (p. 14.) that Warburteo and 
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my valued friend taught me that the law proposed re- 
wards, &c. wholly of a temporal kind, while the apostle 
Paul declared that this law was spiritaah This I con- 
sidered answer sufficient to that unscriptural statement : 
and it appears to have satisfied you ; for I find nothing 
whatever on this point in the " Rejoinder." Here, how- 
ever, you commence afresh : yon give me your own 
account of the Mosaic dispensation, omitting altogether 
the name and sanctions of Warburton ; and in this you 
have done well:-^! could have wished you had as re- 
ligiously abstained from the mention of his name on 
other questions presently to be noticed. — And what is 
the result of your whole statement ? Why, it is to shew 
— if I can understand it at all-«-that because Jehovah 
acted here as ienij^oral soverei{/n, afibrded miracles as 
evidences of his presence, &c. the system of government 
so carried on, ecclesiastical, as well as civil, will admit 
of no imitation; and ought not, therefore, so to be 
cited by Christians of any denomination. Your words 
are (p. G.), " Has it (i. e. the Church of England), or 
any other religious denomination in the world, a sensible 
presence of the Deity, a recourse for the resolution of 
questions to an inmiediate divine oracle, a train of mi- 
racles to support its proceedings,*' &c. ? To all which 
I answer without the least reserve, No, I answer fur- 
ther, I have never affirmed, or even insinuated, that 
either our Establishment, or that of any sect among 
us, could, or did, boast of any such thing. My only 
wonder is, that you should have put these questions at 
all. I have only argued, — and in this I am supported 
by the example of the apostles — that, as certain events, 
many of them miraculous, took place under the law, 
we Christians have a right to believe that some 
things under the gospel bear some certain analogy to 
them. Tfi&e for example, I Cor. ix. 9, 10, "Thou shalt 
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not muzzle....the ox/' &c. *^ Doih God take care for 
oxen ? Or saiih he it altogether for our sokes ? For 
our sakeSf no doubt, this is written,^ &c. Comp. Deut 
XXV. 4; 1 Tim. v. 18. — ^And here the inference intended 
is, that, as the ox was provided for under the law, so also 
ought the minister of religion to be provided for under 
the gospel. Again, Heb. v. 4, " And no man taketh 
this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, 
as was Aaron?'* Comp^ Exod. iv. 14; xxviii. 1, &c. — 
Where, by the bye, the apostle evidently intends, — as 
we are also taught. Acts xiv. 28, &c. and as noted in 
my last, pp. 71, &c. — that this power of calling and 
ordaining was not delegated to any congregation, nor 
yet to any inferior officer in such congregation, but 
only to persons having authority from God to do so. 
Here, then, we have gospel-doctrines deduced by ana- 
logy from the law. Now, to put your objection, in your 
own words, to this reasoning of the apostle, and to which 
it may well be applied — ^^ Look at the description which 
I have here and in my first letter endeavoured, with 
honest care, to draw from the Pentateuch of the Church 
of Israel; and consider whether any of those constitu- 
tions under the Christian religion, which men have 
called national religious establishments, at all resemble 
that pattern," &c. It is true, you are here arguing 
against establishments ; I am arguing on the doctrines 
or principles which will justify their erection or not — so 
far we differ: but the difference is unessential : the end 
we have in view is the same. What think you then of 
St. Paul, — ;an inspired writer, who need not have been 
crippled by the doctrines of analogy — here proposing 
certain doctrines to be observed by Christians, when 
the dispensations under which these were first taught, 
and imder which they were secondly to be applied, were 
altogether dissimilar, and particularly as the originals 
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referred to were manifestly parts of the Sinai-covenanti 
and not made up of any moral obligations which might 
have preceded it (of which more presently), nor yet of 
revealed patriarchal observances? And yet St. Paul 
argues by an analogy apparently holdmg good between 
these two very dissimilar dispensations. St Peter and 
St. John, too, are guilty of the same theological mistake 
when they tell us, that believers are now, as they were 
under the law, ^' a kingdom of priests," 1 Pet. ii. 9, and 
Rev. i. 6 : which seems to be mentioned in both places 
with particular reference to their duty of publicly praising 
God, and thus making known to others the exceeding 
great privileges to which they have been admitted : — a 
service exclusively confined to the priests under the 
law — .1 do not think, therefore, that TertuUian was quite 
so fanciful in this case, as you have been willing to re- 
present him (" Rejoinder," p. 6). — ^But our question here is 
about the ^^ wrongfulnesB^^ in principle, of arguing in this 
way at all, where the things from which the analogy is 
assumed, are, as you say, entirely dissimilar; the one 
being a part of the Sinai-covenant, the other the pure 
and unfettered system of the gospel. 

If you tell me in reply, that, as the apostles were 
inspired men, they were at liberty to reason and to teach 
how they pleased ; but we, who are not so, have no such 
liberty, and are strictly confined to the rules of common 
logic, &c. I shall answer, This only makes the matter 
worse ; your case still more desperate. If the aposUes 
were indeed inspired, as no doubt they were, why have 
they arfftied at all ? Why did they not declare the mind 
of the Holy Ghost, as the prophets did, by prefacing 
their discourses with, " Thus saith the Lord ?" If they 
had done this, there would have been an end to the 
matter; and we should have been unjustifiable in ap- 
pealing to the law in any case of doctrine. Apparently, 
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however, for our iDStmction and guidance in similar 
cases, they have in imstadces innumerable appealed to 
the law, declaring that it was spiritual; that its letter 
killed, but that its spirit gave life ; which will afford us 
other important matter of doctrine : — it is this ; the gos- 
pel itself is similarly situated; so thai in interpreting it 
also, the doctrine of attalogy — provided it be prudently 
applied — ^is both necessary and safe. 

Now, I had said in my second Letter, p. 16, when 
speaking of the miracles afforded under the law, ^^ One 
might have expected from a master in Israel to have 
learned that, although open miracles were not now 
vouchsafed, and could not be necessary ; yet that some- 
thing analogous to these was still afforded to the ex- 
perience of the mature Gtuistian, in those perpetual 
supplies of divine grace, by which he i& as much con- 
vinced that this is the work of God, and that the doc- 
trine is of God, as tho Jews were in witnessing the more 
open....manifestations of divine power und«r their sys- 
tem." To this you answer, " Can even a child fail to 
see the total irrelevance of this reply ?" (" Rqoinder," 
p. 7). I remark, my surprise would not have been ex- 
cited, had a child in divine things imagined and pro- 
nounced this altogether irrelevant ; it only is that the 
spiritual vision of a master in Israel should have been 
so obscured as to have done this. I will, however, endea- 
vour to relieve him of this, by adducing one scriptural 
illustration of my meaning. 

We have in the gospel of St John (ch. vi. 49j &c.), 
^^ Your fathers did eat manna in tlie wHdemesSj and 
are dead^ This, yon know, was one of the miracles 
afforded under the law. 'Our Lord goes on, " Tkii is the 
bread*^ (i, e. speaking of himself) ^^ which cometh down 
from heaven J thai a man may eat thereof , and notdie^ 
^^ I am the living bread which came down from heaven : 
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if a man eat of this breads he shall live for ever.^ And 
again (v. 56) , ^^ He thai eaieih my flesh j and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleih in me^ and I in him!^ And again 
(v. 63), " J^ is the spirit thai quickeneth ; the flesh pro- 
fUeth notJiinffj^ &c. Now, I Ihink I may say, our 
blessed Lord reasons by analogy >irom the. miracle of the 
manna, to the perpetual supplies of divine grace, by 
which the mature believer is to be convinced that ^^ the 
doctrine is of God.'' I think, I say, this is undeniable : 
although I am very willing to allow that children may 
fail to see the relevancy of the whole, just as the Jews 
did when they murmured at its being addressed to them. 

But, what is more strange, you tell us, as quoted 
above, that theiMosai'c system of government ought not 
to be appealed to^ by way of example, by Christians of 
amy etefwrninaHon^ yet, a little farther on in your ** Re- 
joinder" (page 8, &c.), you appeal to it as. decisive on 
the question of Congregationalism, i. e. the practices of 
the Independent denomination of Dissenters ; and, not 
content with tbis^ you go on also to tell us, that its whole 
economy rested on the voluntary system I Is not this 
marvellous ? Is it not strange, — nay passing strange ? 
You first tell me that neither I, nor any. person, ought 
to appeal to it in order to justify appointments under 
Christianity — I do not say that you have used these 
very words, I only say that you have aflSxmed these very 
things ; — and then, secondly, you yourself appeal to it 
with the greatest complacency possible, for the purpose 
of justifying the system of Dissent imder which you 
live ! But) as Dissent is any thing but invariable, as 
noticed aboy^, I will for a^moment consider your argu- 
ments. 

We are told at pages, 3, 4, of the " Rejoinder," that 
all. the able-bodied, male population appeared at three 
stated, times every year before the Jiord. — ^^^^They. formed 
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one congregation or assembly (Exod. xii. 3^ &c.)v"both 
in law and in fact : — the only public worship under the 
Mosaic dispensation, was at one place for ^ the whole 
congregation of Israel.* I hope/* it is added, ^^that this 
may produce regret at your infelicitous repartee (Dr. 
Lee's First Letter, p. 29.) on the Congregationalism of 
the Israelitish Church," &c. My answer is. What Dr. 
Smith may have really meant by this it is impossible 
for me to say, but I am led to conjecture from the words 
just cited that, notwithstanding the broad assertions 
just noticed, he means it to be understood that the Con- 
gregationalism of Dissenters may be justified by an 
appeal to that of the Church of Israel, although more- 
over, no two things can be found, both in law and fact, 
more dissimilar. For example : The Congregationalism 
of Israel had a divinely appointed priesthood endowed 
mth tithes: things which modem Congregationalists 
proscribe. All the able-bodied males were to appear 
three times a year in the metropolis; a thing unbnown 
to the Congregationalists of our day : not to insist on 
the fact, that they were to offer their sacrifices, &c. on 
these occasions at Jerusalem only, and to observe 
other particular ordinances, too numerous to be re- 
counted here. All the similarity I can find, consists in 
the terms one congregation ; and this will, upon a mo- 
ment's consideration, vanish away, — ^it will dissolve into 
air at the first touch. Congregationalists now form no 
such one congregation as this : for if they did, not only 
would their preachers, but their hearers, have to travel 
three times in the year to the metropolis, in order to be 
present at the one congregation : a circumstance which, 
as far as my knowledge goes, has never yet taken place 
among them ! ^' Can even a child," I ask in the words 
of my venerable fiiend, — ^''Can even a child fail to see 
the total irrelevance of this ?" I may add, — or its re- 
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markably palpable inconsistency, and the flat denial 
which it gives to the sentiment just now adverted to ? 
Now, as to my ^^ infelicitous repartee.*' I had said 
(First Lett. p. 29), " You tell us, ' that the Church of 
Israel was congregational.' You claim it as congrega- 
tional, because all the males were to appear three times 
in the year before the Lord. If you wiD turn to Numb. 
xyi..3, &c. I think you will find an effort put forth, in- 
tended to make it in some degree congregational^ and 
you will see how that was met." Let uls dwell one mo- 
ment on this particular, and see whether my repartee 
really carries with it the infelicity which you have been 
anxious to fasten upon it. 

^^ Ye take too much upon you,^ said the conspirators 
under Dathan, Korah, and Abiram (Numb. xvi. 3), 
^seeing all the congregation are holy, every one ofthemy 
and the Lord is among them : wherefore then lift ye up 
yourselifes ahove the congregation of the Lord?^^^ 

11 In youT ** Reply," immediately preceding yonr comparison of tlie 
the Establislied Church with Dissenting Churches, you favour me with 
what you term "a very comprehensive axiom,** — a command from that 
authority to which I shall doubtlessly bow. It is this : '' Ke know that 
the rulen qf the natione rule with lordly sway {icaraKvpuiteiv, &c.) over 
them, and the great ones exercise authority upon them, but it shall not 
BE so AMONG TOU." — Matt. XX. 25, 26. 

You here also refer to 1 Pet. v. 3, whence you think the term clergy 
was derived, and which must have signified the whole flock, rather 
than their teachers. You do not seem to have sufficiently distin- 
guished between the terms Clerus, (^KXiipog) and Clerici: from the latter 
of which our term clergy is derived, and of which it still is a mere 
contraction. But how you could have found Congregationalism here 
too, I must confess it to be quite out of my power to see. 

But this is not our main point; your object is, to have it be- 
lieved that a national provision for the ministers of religion, and ty- 
I'anny must necessarily go together. It does not appear to have been 
thought so under the Mosaic law, if we except the case noticed above : 
nor among Dissenters in the case of the Regium Donums nor is it found 
to be 80 among us, excepting in some instance of abuse : and to argue 
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Now, observe, we have here Eorah, the son of Levi, 
Dathan,. Abiram, and On, the sons of Reuben, obtruding 
themselves unordained, uncalled, into the priesf s office: 
they had taken censers ; and they tell Aaron with 
the priests, that they had taken too much upon them- 
selves, had lifted themselves up above the congregation, 
every member of which was as holy as they. That is, 
these priests were exercising a spiritual domination^ 
an intolerable tyranpy; they were exercising a hea- 
thenish lordshipy and so on. In the next place, when 
Moses sent to call them, their answer was, ** We will not 
come up. Is it a small thing that thou hast brought us 
up....to kill us....except thou make thyself altogether a 
prince over us P^ — assume in the congregation of God 
the exercise of a kingly power y which the spirit of re- 
vealed religion — a thing independent of all human go- 
vernments — vnll not bear ? " Moreover thou hast not 
brought us into a land that floweth with mflk and honey, 
wilt thou put out the eyes of these men ?" i. e. Suffuse 
their ispirhual vision with Egyptian darkness; tiret on 
to their liberty the iron-bound usages from which thou 
pretendest to have delivered us.; and chain do^vax the 
holy qualifioations of th^ congregation to thy narrow, 
confined, enslaving projects of a state-religion.— To tell 
us, as a king, his council, and parliament, how W£ are 
to worship, and in what words ; reserving at the same 
time in yottr own family, all the patronage of the 
church, great political influence, a splendid provision, and 
forbidding any to ofBciate, — much holier perhaps than 
you — unless your hands shall have first been laid on 
their heads? "We will not come up." Now, I ask 
you, my dear Sir,-I ask any fairjudgiug man-beating 
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in mind what I have already proved, and you have in- 
directly admitted, viz. that modem Congregationalism 
can claim no support from the Mosaic dispensation, 
whether these are not the real sentiments of modem 
Congregationalism ? Whether the principles and spirit 
propounded, — even by yourself — do not shine through 
the whole in a manner too clear to be misunderstood ? 
I will affirm, and maintain, that this is the first intima- 
tion on record in the bible of pure Congregationalism ; 
of its being publicly propounded, and also of the man- 
ner in which it was met by Almighty God. The earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed them up ; they all 
went down into the pit alive ! I now leave the candid 
reader to judge whether my " repartee," as you term it, 
was infelicitous or not. 

One word now, on the voluntary system of the Israel- 
ites. My firiend's discussion on this subject extends 
from page 8 to p. 13 of his " Rejoinder,'^ and is very 
elaborately wrought with citations from the scriptures, 
and from a work by a Mr. Spence, M. A. Aberdeen and 
London, 1834, in which every passage, as it should 
seem, touching at all on this subject in the Old Testa- 
ment is adduced and duly considered. It will not be 
expected that I should also go step by step through every 
page of Mr. Spence's work ; it will be enough for me to 
shew — quia ex pede Herculem — that the whole rests 
on fallacies the most gross and palpable : and this I now 
proceed, with God's help, to do. 

In the first place, then, because mention is occasion- 
ally made in the bible of free-will oflFerings, and of be- 
lievers being made a \^'illing people, it is assumed that 
the whole necessarily proceeds on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, as practised by Dissenters. It has been forgotten 
here, in the first place, that, by the very mention ot/ree- 
will offerings under the law, we are to understand that 
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offerings of a tofjally different character also existed : 
offerings clearly and positively commanded, such as 
those of the first fruits, the daily and other sacrifices, 
the pascal lamb, sin-offerings, redemption of the first 
bom, &c. ; things altogether at variance with the volun- 
tary system here had in view. Are these, I ask, proofe 
of the existence of this sa^d voluntary system ? or only 
of its non-existence ? Let the reader judge. I deem 
it quite unnecessary to offer one word more on this 
subject. 

But, then, it is replied, secondly. Whatever may be 
said of these subordinate acts, the great end of the whole 
of this economy was, to make God*s people ^^ wiUing in 
the day of his powerP Yes, I answer, while the end of 
religioti was, under the law — as it now is under the 
gospel— to make men willing servants of God, very 
many of the means employed (and it is about the 
means that our question is now conversant) were posi- 
tively enjoined, were prescribed under pain of God's 
displeasure ; and for that reason were altogether at va- 
riance with those connected with the voluntary system 
propounded by modem Dissenters, where men are left 
to do as they like. And so the doctrine respecting the 
means is here, very obviously and very ingeniously con- 
founded vrith that which regards the end: and, after all, 
the work of good Mr. Spence is a mere delusion, and 
and the reasoning of my worthy friend, all entirely 
wrong ! See also my first Letter, p. 22, &c. 

There is still one consideration more which ought 
not to be omitted. It is this : Tithes, it is allowed, were 
commanded under the law ; but then, although the com- 
mand was given. How stands the question as to its 
enforcement ? For, if it should appear that the precept 
was never enforced, that is to say, that distraint was 
never made upon the goods of a rebellious Israelite; 
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then it will follow that, whatever may be said of the 
commandment, compliance with it was left entirely to 
ihefree choice of the subject ; which will determine the 
whole to belong to the *' voluntary system^ Now, the 
fact is, it is argued, no such case of distraint any where 
appears upon the face of the bible; therefore, &c. q. e. d. ! 
This, though not the exact form of words adopted by 
my worthy friend and others, is the sum and substance 
of their reasoning. 

My first remark in reply is. The bible does not seem 
to have been intended to exhibit a full and complete 
record of cases at law under the Hebrew Common- 
wealth. We find laws against house-breaking, rob- 
bery, sabbath-breaking, blasphemy, idolatry, murder, 
adultery, fornication, and many other crimes : but seldom, 
I believe, an account of the punishment awarded by 
the authority of the magistrate, except only in cases of 
general public interest Not one, I believe, is on record 
respecting theft, house-breaking, removing a land-mark, 
taking illegal usury, &c. And yet, it is hardly possible 
to believe that, during the existence of the theocracy, 
no such case was adjudged, and no such criminal pu- 
nished. In like manner, we are never told of any 
daughter borne by Eve ; and yet Cain took to himself a 
wife. Are we here to conclude that Eve never bore a 
daughter? It would hardly be prudent, perhaps, to 
come to this conclusion ; and yet you have come to one 
which can be justified on no better grounds. Is not 
this, therefore, very cogent reasoning ? 

We have, however, some intimations on record that 
the crime of abstracting tithes did not go unpunished ; 
which, on your own mode of viewing this question, will 
be quite sufficient for our purpose. Jehovah, you tell 
us, acted as the....temporal sovereign of the Jews. To 
this I make no objection. I only add, as I formerly did, 
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that He sustained, at the same time, the character of 
spiritual sovereign also. Now, it can signify but little to 
our question, whether distraint was actually made on 
the goods and chattels of a rebellious Israelite ; or, whe- 
ther the same goods and chattels were withholden in the 
first instance, and no distraint afterwards made; the 
punishment for transgression of the law was inflicted in 
either case. On your mode of arguing, the civil magis- 
trate will have actually put his hands into the pocket of 
the rebellious subject, and have compelled him to render 
up the tithes in question, with the costs attending the 
prosecution. 

Turn now to Malachi, ch. iii. 8. " Will a man rob 
God ?^^ it is said, ^^ Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, 
WTierein have we robbed thee ? In tithes and offer ^ 
ings. Ye are cursed with a curse : for ye have 
robbed me, even this whole nation.^'* It is added, ^^ Bring 
ye all the tithes into the storehoiLse^ that there may be 
meat in mine home^ and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of hosts, if I will not open the windows ofhea- 
ven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enxyugh to receive it. And I will rebuke the de* 
vourerfoT your sokes, and he shaU not destroy the fruits 
of your ground!'* All of which seems, according to my 
imperfect conception, to shew, not that a legal distraint 
for tithes had taken place, but that God himself had 
avenged his own cause. He had made these rebels all 
the poorer for the robberies committed upon Him, which 
amounts, in effect, to the same thing as legal distraint^^ 

13 If, however, we may believe the Jewish writers, the authorities 
did interfere and punish the delinquent in all cases of this description. 
If you will look into Joh. Conr. Hettinger's Commentarius de decimis 
Judaeorum, Lugd. Batav. 1713, p. 95, &c. you will find it stated, that, 
where punishment was not inflicted from above on any one who en^ 
joyed the produce of his land without having first paid his tithes, he 
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•Here then, soon after the miraculous deliverance 
from Babylon, and the assistance afforded through God's 
goodness by the Persian kings for restoring the theo- 
cracy, we find this whole nation conspiring on the ^^ vo- 
hmtary principW^ to rob God and his temple of their 
legitimate dues. Distraint, in such a case, upon the 
goods and chattels of the subject would be next to hope- 
less; especially if some popular Canaanitish agitator 
happened to tell the people, that these tithes originally 
belonged to Baal ; or some remnant of the congregation 
of Dathan, Korah, and Abiram persevered in maintaining 
that, notwithstanding all the positive precepts revealed 
on this subject, still the system was perfectly volimtaryy 
and that people might, at pleasure, either pay or with- 
hold them. In such a case, indeed, the civil magistrate 
could not effect much ; and such is the case now in the 
sister island; where, as I remarked in my last, both 
separatists and agitators of this very description, are 
doing their utmost to bring about a similar state of things. 
In Judea, however, God avenged his own cause ; and 
who shall say that he will not always do so ? Not, in^ 
deed, by perpetuating any existing abuses, but by giving 
firee course to his own word that it may be glorified. 

What, then, are we to think of the doctrine here pro« 
pounded by you, viz. That, because tithes do not appear 
to have been collected against the will of the subject, 
the system^ therefore, commanding their payment, was 
altogether voluntary ? We read of no case in which 
punishment was inflicted upon a house-breaker, a thief, 
an adulterer, &c. Are we hence to conclude that the 
system was, in these respects also, perfectly voluntary f 

was compelled to submit to a public whipping. You will also find that 
Selden and other writers have stated the same thing. So that it is 
probable, after all, that although distraint might not have been made, 
the punishment supposed to be due to the crime was actually inflicted. 
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and that people were left at liberty either to commit 
these crimes, or to let them alone ? I do not mean to 
say that you intended all this, but only that your 
views will warrant it ; and then no one, how bad 
or rebellious soever he may be, will have any reason 
to object to the conveniency, and widely extending Zt- 
berty so proposed and recommended. 

Again, you ask me, p. 8, of your Rejoinder, " Sup- 
posing," you say, " that the voluntary presentations had 
not been made," (i. e. for erecting the tabernacle) "would 
not the Levitical dispensation have been abortive?" 
That is, as I understand it, If man had not chosen to 
concur, God must have legislated in vain ! Surely, my 
dear Sir, you could not have been in earnest when you 
said this : you never could have intended this to stand 
in the place of an argument ! Might I not affirm, vrith 
just as much propriety, that until a vnlling mind to sup- 
port Christianity shall precede its enouncements — ^the 
carnal mind being nevertheless at enmity with God— • 
his Son will have been sent in vain into the world for 
man's renewal and final salvation ! A proposition which 
must be adopted, before the voluntary system can be 
defended. One word more on this topic will be too 
much. I will only say, it exceeds my surprise that any 
thing of this sort should be found in your writings. 

Allow me here to notice a few of your statements on 
the voluntary system as practised among Dissenters. I 
had said in my last (p. 83), that, because all our endow- 
ments had been voluntarily madcy and because we 
made no pecuniary demands on any who fi'equented 
our churches, unless indeed their own vrill had pre- 
viously been consulted ; our system was, on these ac- 
counts, ^^ perfectly voluntary ^^ To this you reply (p. 41, 

Rejoinder), "To say that the princes, barons," &c 

acted voluntarily y is saying nothing to the purpose.^' 
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^^ No doubV' you add| '^ they acted voluntarihfy^ &c 

^^ but I much fear that a searching inquiiy into the mo- 
fives which determined their wills, would reveal strange 
scenes,'' &c. 

According to this, therefore, before I can aver that 
acts have taken place Isuch that the system supported 
by them can jusUy be termed voluntary, I am bound 
to institute ^^ a searching inquiry*^ into the motives of 
the person or persons of tlie agents. I must ascertain 
— ^what indeed no man can, or would in his senses 
attempt to do — '^ the motives which determined the 
tffiU :" and, it is assumed, until I shall have done this, 
it will be saying nothing to the purpose to affirm 
that such system is voluntary. Well ; I answer, if this 
be the law which is miiversally to prevail, let it be ap- 
plied to the voluntary system of Dissenters. 

Now, I ask. Will Dr. J. Pye Smith, or any other man 
subject to this law, persist in affirming that the system 
which Dissenters term voluntary, really deserves that 
name, when, in fact, he has not determined what the 
several motives of Dissenters are, and have been, in 
making their voluntary contributions to their several 
establishments? Is not the whole according to this 
view of things, a mere delusion ? But I will release my 
friend at once from this difficulty. He never intended 
this law to apply to his own theory ; it was mine only 
which he intended to demolish by it ! 

Again, we are told (p. 40, ib.), that a charge of incon- 
sistency is made against Dissenters, on account of their 
accepting of what is termed the Regium Donum; by 
which is meant, an annual grant of parliament of 
nearly £29,000. The charge is to this effect. Dis- 
senters hold that it is unlawful, unscriptural, &c. for the 
king and government to put their hands iuto the pockets 
of Hxe people, for the purpose of supporting religious 
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modes of worship from which they dissent. In this 
case^ however. Dissenters are found willing enough to 
accept of this annual grant, on the plea, that it was ori- 
ginally a free and voluntary gift from the king. My 
remark is, I very greatly doubt whether this defence 
ought to be admitted. For, first, it has not been shewn 
by "a searching inquiry*^ w^hat the king's motives really 
were : secondly, supposing they were good, it requires 
proof that the king actually remitted to the public, firom 
the privy purse, a sum equivalent to that given in the 
Regium Donum : and thirdly, it remains to be shewn, 
how Dissenters — declaring as they do that endowments 
of every sort universally tend to the destruction of reli- 
gions^ — can allow themselves to accept of this gift : and 
this is the more incumbent on my respected friend, who 
is a distributor of the English portion of it. And, as I 
am now on this subject, I will put one question more. 
Allowing for a moment, that all endowments are detri- 



13 Even at pp. 95, 96, of this very tract, I am told, that to make 
such endowments 'Ms contrary to the ordinary principles of hmnan 
feeling and action— is opposed to the results of experience, and sets 
up a law of roan contradictory to the law of Christ. I am then told, 
that if a kindly meaning government were thus to provide for a medi- 
cal or surgical establishment /or all ranks of our population, the healing 
art would be 8topi>ed in its progress of improvement, the minds of 
medical men would become torpid, &c. Surely this is most unhappy. 
It has been thought that the endowments of St. Bartholomew, &c. have 
not had the tendency of stopping the healing art in its progress to im- 
provement. No one, I think, will say that the late John Abemethy 
had his mind rendered torpid, because he was attached to such 
establishment. And, as to these endowments being opposed to the law 
of Christ, they have generally been made, perhaps with some shew of 
reason, the more effectually to Mfil it. I wonder it has occurred to no 
one, that to have made our judges stipendiaries of the nation, roust 
have greatly retarded the progress of legal knowledge : and, that if we 
had had no endowed hospitals, universities, &c. literature, law, and 
physic would now have been at the highest point of perfection ! 
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mental to religion, On what principle is it that Dis- 
senters are now, and have been for some time past, con- 
testing the right to the endowments made under the 
name of Lady Hewley^s Charity ? Whatever others 
may think on this subject, and whatever Dissenters 
themselves may say, it does seem to me that they have 
no objection, in fact, to accept either of money-grants 
made by the state, and taken out of the pockets of 
persons dissenting from their modes of worship, or of 
endowments made by bequest or otherwise, whenever 
they can get them.^^ It can make no difference, as to 
the question of principle, whether these sums are great 
or small, none as to what the real motives of the donors 
might have been; it being quite impossible to know what 
these were. 

You tell me, p. 39, that it was to chuxch-rates that 
you objected in your " Reply" (p. 72, sec. ed. p. 45). 
You will probably recollect, you had stated in your sta- 
tistics (p. 46, sec. ed. p. 12), Uiat the truly religious Dis- 
senters of this country greatly outnumbered the serious 
frequenters of the Established Church. I reminded 
you that, if this was the fact, it was certain enough that 
no church-rate could ever pass any vestry, or be imposed 
at all. Taking your statistics therefore to be true, Dis- 
senters must have voluntarily imposed church-rates on 
themselves ; and consequently they could have no right to 
complain of this impost. You now say, you meant none 
but really pious Dissenters (p. 39 and 93). I answer. 
This in no way affects our question ; for if the really 
pious Dissenters outnumber the truly serious Church- 
people, then the irreligious of both parties joining that 

1^ So in the South Sea Islands, as noticed in my last (p. 57) , the 
missionaries sent out by a society principally managed by Indepen- 
dents, actually incorporated the church with the state, and constituted 
one of their own body president of the national assembly ! 

I 
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body — as they certainly woald — which would be against 
a church-rate, would make it quite impossible any such 
rate could be imposed at all. You must be aware that 
all the infidels, Roman Catholics, and the like, would 
be with you ; and that the majority in your favour would 
then be immense. Here therefore your complaint is 
groundless, or else your statistics are monstrously false.^* 
My own opinion is that the latter is the case ; and yet 
I hold that so long as you are unable to shew that Dis- 
sent is justifiable, you have no just reason to complain 
of this impost, though levied against your will. Because 
the fabric of the Church, &c. intended to be kept up, and 
in repair, was as much intended for your use, as it was 
for ours. If you have wantonly and schismatically with- 
drawn firom its appointments, — which I have shewn is 
the fact — the fault is manifestly yours. You have, 
therefore, no good cause for complaint in any case. 

In your "Reply,'* however, your charge was made 
upon our hierarchy ; you considered their exacting this 
impost as unjust, mean, and oppressive (p. 72, sec. ed. 
p. 45). Should you not, when you explained yourself 
as you now have done, have retracted this charge? 
You could not but know that the hierarchy of our' 
Church had nothing whatever to do with this impost 
I will put this down to inadvertency, to which, no doubt, 
it ought to be ascribed : you will, however, pardon my 

IS The same argument wiU hold good, with respect to the late elec- 
tion at Bristol, as noticed in my last (p. 83), and afford a sufficient 
reply to your '* Rejoinder," p. 93, on that topic. It might here be re- 
marked, that in but very few instances, as Dr. Dealtry has shewn 
in his late charge (p. 93, &c.) , have the Dissenters, backed by the irre- 
ligious of every sort, succeeded in refusing a church-rate ; which I 
consider as irrefragable and substantial proof of these two things ; viz. 
That Dissenters are very greatly in the minority ; and that religion is 
by no means at so low an ebb in the Established Church, as your state- 
ments will have it to be. 
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noticing it^ as I conceived that in strict justice I ought 
to do so. — I will say, I certainly give you the fullest 
credit for your honest avowal (''Rejoinder,^' p. 39) that 
the tithes, with other Church property, ought fiilly to 
be preserved to the persons and uses for which they 
were given, and to which they are now applied. To 
your own sentiments, my dear Sir, I do not object; with 
you personally, I have no controversy. When you 
speak for yourself, you speak as a Christian and as a 
man : it is when you argue for Dissent, and then only, 
that you put forth doctrines which, if followed up, must 
eventually deprive the Established Church of these 
endowments ; its ministers of the provision which they 
afford ; and convert them to uses for which the donors 
never intended them. 

As to the purely voluntary system, whatever it may 
promise, certain it is, from your own statements, that it 
works ill. You tell me (pp. 26, 27, " Rejoinder"), that 
the amount of stipend received for your services does 
not exceed, on an average, £170 a year. Will you, or 
any man, say that this is sufficient in such a place as 
London to support a minister of religion? to supply 
him with house, books, &c. ? to enable him to bring up 
a family, and to move respectably in society ? You fur- 
ther tell me, that many laborious and excellent pastors 
receive less than JE150, JE70, or even e£40 a year. 
Need one word more be said on this subject ? If, in- 
deed, poverty and religion were necessarily connected, 
then would this be proof incontrovertible that Dissent 
had every thing in its favour. But no such connection 
can be made out, notwithstanding the frequency and 
earnestness with which you plead against worldly wealth, 
entanglements, temptations, and so on, as if a moderate 
competency must give birth to all these. But you as- 
cribe this truly miserable state of things, — and such you 
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cannot but feel it to be — to the pressure of church-rates. 
Let me ask you, Would the entire suppression of these 
throughout the kingdom secure to you, or to any of your 
excellent brethren in the ministry, one £6 a year more ? 
I more than doubt it : and this I do because I know 
that in America, where there are no church-rates, things 
are not a whit better. I received a letter not many years 
ago from, I believe, the most deserving man in the Dis- 
senting connection in that country, the purport of which 
was, that, with a rising family the writer was very ill 
provided for; and that his health had, from the fritigues 
of his profession, become precarious and bad. Bishop 
M. Ilvaine too, to whom you often refer with pleasure, 
asserted in my hearing, that the voluntary nystem did 
not supply the wants of the American Church; meaning, 
I suppose, that they remained in very many cases, un- 
supplied. That the College of Ohio, in his diocese, was 
built and endowed from funds raised in England by his 
predecessor, I believe every body knows : and be it re- 
membered that, althoi^h these were voluntary^ they 
were principally raised by Churchmen, and from the 
provisions made in their endowments, which, to use your 
own words, happily do not exclude the voluntary sys- 
tem. I have now a letter before me, from the neigh- 
bourhood of New York, requesting books, &c. which, it 
is said by the writer, they cannot, circumstanced as they 
are in America, afford to purchase.^^ 

10 So likewise Mr. Kenrick, in the Sodnian tract referred to above, 
** That where the voluntary principle is partiaUy recurred to,. . . . men 
who are obliged to maintain the ministers of the state religion," (which 
is false — they only pay to them what they must otherwise pay to their 
landlords in greater amount) *' should contribute somewhat too 
SPABINGLT. . .is uot to be wondered at." This, I think, to go no fur- 
ther, will supply a tolerably good comment on a petition lately pre- 
sented by the Dissenters, in and about London, to the legislature, against 
any new grant to the Scotch Church. The first article — as published 
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Let it not be supposed, however, that I am arguing now 
against all the positions which you have laid down in 
commendation of voluntary exertions in favour of Christ- 
ianity. All I mean to say is, that, as a system, it always 
must — as it always has done — prove when weighed in 
the balance wanting, meagre, miserable, and a source 
of wretchedness. It takes for granted, what Christianity 
most positively denies, viz. that men will part with their 
idol-wealth, amply and willingly for the purpose of in- 
culcating and supporting that, to which they are natu- 
rally opposed : a thing, allow me to add, which, according 
to your own statement noticed above, is not usually done 
in this countiy. If, however, we had no Dissent among 
us, — and none need exist — this miserable system would 
never have been called into being ; the unnecessary 
burden which it lays on your followers, would never 
have been felt The voluntary exertions, which would 
be made in that case, would tell well in our efforts to 
evangelize the heathen, to translate, print, and circulate 
the scriptures, tracts, and such standard books of divi- 
nity as are allowed on all hands to be excellent And, 
what is still better, no voluntary politico-religiQus 
societies need be supported, for the destruction of 

in "the Morning Chronicle" of June 11— stands thus: ''It was unani- 
mously resolved, — That the Protestant Dissenters of this metropolis 
and of England and Wales have, hy AifPLB and voluntary contributions, 
long and abundantly demonstrated their intense desire for the 
promotion of Christian piety," &c. The second, " That whilst they 
would continue to manifest such LiBKRAurr and zbal," &c. They 
next reprobate " the appropriation of the public revenues, and the 
consequent imposition of taxes, in favour of any particular sect," &c. 
forgetting, perhaps, that the grant termed the Reffium Donum is an- 
nually voted in parliament for the support of Dissenters, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, to whom alone the term »eet can properly be applied ; 
and that some of the persons who voted upon, and perhaps drew up, 
this very petition, are the accredited distributors of this grant among 
their brethren ! Is not all this admirable for consistency ? 
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Established Churches: no wiis tortured in suggesting 
matter for controversy, agitation, or to libel scripture with 
assertions intended to make it believed that its dictates 
are undeterminable, its evidences unclear, and a thousand 
other groundless, foolish, and ill-natured things, which 
are not only inseparable from Dissent as a system, but 
absolutely necessary to its existence. Not only, there- 
fore, does the Mosaic system afford nothing in favour of 
the purely voluntary system ; but Dissent and Dissenters 
here, as well as republican Episcopalians and Dissenters 
elsewhere, can produce nothing whatever convincing in 
commendation of it 

Again, you tell me (p. 3, ^'Rejoinder''), that ^'the 
obedience which those laws (i. e. of Moses) required, as 
must be the case under any system of national juris- 
prudence, was external ; so that a man might be ^ right- 
eous,* and then ^ in his righteousness he would live,' in 
the sense of the Israelitic law, and yet be destitute of 
sincere piety'' (Dent. vi. 25, &c.). And again (p. 4), 
'^ The people universally were ^ a kingdom of priests, a 
holy nation,' which one can, on solid biblical grounds, 
understand, not of moral sanctity, but only of an exter- 
nal setting apart to the service and public honour of 
God." I trust my good friend will pardon me, if I ob- 
ject to this. He obviously takes it for granted here, as 
on some former occasions, that, under a divine revelation, 
civil enactments may stand on grounds altogether sepa-. 
rate and distinct from those connected with religion. 
He tells us, in the outset of this very article (p. 2), that 
*^That law (i.e. of Moses), and the constitutional com- 
pact (Ex. xix. 3—9, &c.) on which it stood, must be 
careftilly distinguished, both from tlie universal law of 
moral chligation^ which is coeval with man — ^and from 
the covenant made with Abraham," &c. 

Now, I want to know on what grounds this law of uni- 
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versal moral obligation ever rested among believers, — ^for 
we are now concerned abont no other persons — separate 
and distinct from revealed religion ? Do you imagine 
that men, in possession of true religion, had to discover 
for themselves some other faundaiian on which their 
notions of universal moral obligation and political eco- 
nomy were to rest ? If you imagine this, then you can 
of course inform me, whence this system had its orig^, 
and the authority malcing it thus universally binding. But 
the hypothesis here requires that you go out of the bible 
for this ; that book being a code of revelation only. If 
you tell me that it would be suggested by the require- 
ments of society, and that experience would confirm it; 
my answer will be, Yes, society will generally suggest 
the doctrine that men ought not to steal, commit adul- 
tery, and the like : but then, as the taste of different 
societies will differ, theft and robbery will, in certain 
cases, be cried up as virtues ; in others, the promiscuous 
use of wives will be taught as a great conveniency, and 
so on, as may abundanUy be proved by an appeal to 
past and passing events. Human society, therefore, and 
the human mind, have hitherto been unequal to the task 
of setting up any universal law of moral obligation.^'' 
Under the influence of revelation, no such attempt 
could or would ever be made. Recourse would in this 
case be necessarily had to the law and the testimony : I 

17 St. Paul tells us, indeed, in the early part of his epistle to the 
Romans, that some such law did exist among the Gentiles : and I am 
very wiUing to allow that this was the fiict. I only argue, that if Dis- 
senters are imder the necessity of appealing to laws of the indefinite 
character just described, and producing no better results than those 
mentioned by the apostle, let them declare openly at once that this is 
the case, and that it is some law not found in scripture, but prevailing 
under heathenism, by which they are regulated in their principles and 
proceedings,— which I hold is the case ; and there will be no further 
controversy on this point. 
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need not inform my learned friend, that such law and 
such testimony have always existed ; if not, indeed, to 
the extent they now do, to an extent nevertheless sufEl- 
cient to guide the minds of believers, as to the quarter 
from which every thing necessary for life and for godli- 
ness was to be expected. In the days of Job, certainly, 
and prior to the law of Moses, the existence of such a 
law resting on divine authority is evident ; and from the 
nature of the arguments there used, it is sufficiently 
certain that the same was the case from the very highest 
antiquity, and that on this were founded all the notions 
then entertained among believers on the subject of po« 
litical economy. 

I consider your independent universal law of moral 
obligation therefore, a perfect nonentity ; a thing which 
never existed in any definite and invariable shape, even 
among heathens, and never at all among believers in- 
dependently of divine revelation. I will further affirm, 
that no such thing could, from its nature, or did as to 
fact, ever exist independently of religion wherever re- 
ligion was acknowledged, be that religion true or false : 
and that no writer of antiquity, either sacred or profane, 
has ever attempted, or could reasonably attempt, to set up 
a law of moral obligation unconnected with religion. I 
very well know, that this has been attempted again and 
again in modem times : I know that the whole theory 
on which Locke's Letters on Toleration stand — a work 
highly extolled by you — rests on the assumption that 
such distinction really exists.^^ I know, I say, that 

18 I reminded you in my first (p. 16), that the latitude you were 
disposed to give to the human reason and conscience, would release 
swindlers and rogues of every description from contributing nationally 
to the support of jails, treadmills, &c. to punish them, and for the 
maintenance of judges whose business it was to condemn them. I told 
you in my last (p. 68), that some, at least, among the Dissenters had 
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this is a most favourite speculation with Dissenters : that 
Dissent cannot subsist without it : and, I also know, that 
it is as groundless, as false, and as delusive, as are the 
unscriptural views and notions out of which it has 
grown. 

But you, my good friend, carry this doctrine to a still 
bolder extent. You tell me that "the obedience which 
those laws (i. e. of Moses) required, as must be the case 
under any system of jurisprudence, was external." I 
allow this; I allow most readily, that the obedience 
exacted under these laws was — like that under every 
other system — external at least I only ask. Is an ex- 
temal obedience ALL that a spiritual law could require ; 
— for the apostle expressly tells us, as I pressed upon 
you in my last (p. 14), that this law, whatever others 
might be, was spiritual ? Have you not here (inadver- 

acuteness enough to perceive the hoUowness of this primary article of 
Dissent. Since that time, I see, a controversy has heen carried on 
hy Dissenters on the question, whether their notions could allow of 
the government interfering with the observance of the Sabbath : one 
holding that it ought ; another that it ought not. What struck me as 
most remarkable, however, was this : — " Allow the right of the state to 
interfere in all cases, or deny its right to interfere in any," said one of 
the writers, "you will then be cotuUtent, Take any intermediate 
position, and you instantly expose yourselves to the charge of palpable 
inconsistency,** ** As Mr. Acworth thinks parliament is not justified in 
enforcing the fourth commandment, we should be glad to know on 
what principle he would allow it to ettforce the ewthf seventh, eighth, 
and ninth ? The one as well as the other is a religious obligation," 
&c. (Mr. Gathercole's Letters, &c. Letter XII.) I do not see how the 
force of this can be evaded. I wiU say further. It is incumbent on 
Dissenters to shew, — before they can prove the necessity of a separa- 
tion between the Church and state — how any parliament can proceed 
to enact, or any civil magistrate on their view of the case to enforce, 
any law, either found in scripture, or in any way connected with its 
declarations. They are bound likewise to make out for the regulation 
of the empire, a complete code challenging and possessing an universal 
law of moral obligation, which however shall recognise bo authority 
beyond that qf pure political economy, 

K 
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lently do doabt), deceived yourself and your reader, by 
understating the case ? Have you not made the divine 
law — just what the Jews, and after them Warburton 
made it, as I admonished you in my last — a mere sys- 
tem of outward observances ; of fasting for very strife, 
and to smite with the fist of wickedness ? I say now, as 
I said then, It was the business of all the prophets 
to declare that this view was a prostitution of the law ; 
it supplied the ground-work of the first and last de- 
nunciations both of our Lord, and of all his apostles ; 
and to this very day, it constitutes the great rock 
of offence, the let and hindrance almost every where 
found among ourselves to the reception of true religion. 
— So much for the principle : now for its application. 

"So," you say, "a man might be * righteous,' and 
then ^ in his righteousness he would live,' in the sense 
of the Israelitic law, and yet be destitute of sincere piety." 
The first general position we have here is to this effect, 
viz. A man might, under the law of Moses, be morally 
righteous, and at the same time, religiously tmrighteous. 
Several passages of scripture you cite in support of this 
position. Let us now, as briefly as we can, examine 
this. Now, I will allow that we may, when we speak 
of any one's being accused of any crime, and taking his 
trial for it, say with propriety that he is either righteous, 
or unrighteous, justified or not, as the case may happen 
to be, purely with regard to moral right or wrong, and 
independently of any other consideration. And, in this 
sense, such individual may be termed righteous, if ac- 
quitted, and at the same time, be any thing but a reli- 
gious or pious character. So far I agree with you. 

This, however, is very far from affecting the question 
before us, which is this ; On what previous considera- 
tion is it, that our notions of right and wrong have here 
been formed ? Or, which is much the same thing. What 
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is the statute-law under which such person has been 
arraigned and tried ? The answer must be, It is the 
law of Israel, and the word of God. Here, then, the 
sin of transgression, if any existed, would be against 
the Most High, and would, although it would strictly 
have been a moral offence against society, have at the 
same time also, constituted rebellion offainst God. Nor 
will our acquittal alter the case : the law demanding, 
according to the legal opinion of an apostle, that every 
mouth be stopped, and the whole world stand guilty 
before €rod (Rom. iii. 19) : it being quite unprece- 
dented here, to speak of political righteousness. You 
cite Deut. vi. 25, as being in your favour ; but I must tell 
you this passage is directly against you. It declares, 
'' And it skaU be our righteousness^ if we observe to do 
ALL THESE Commandments before the Lord our God, 
AS he hath commanded us!^ All the commandments, 
therefore, are had in view in this place, and these to be 
kept just as OtS^KD) God had commanded they should. 
Now look at the verse immediately preceding. ^* And 
the Lord commanded u^ to do ALL i]iese statutes, TO 

FEAR THE LORB OUR GOB, FOR OUR 600B ALWAYS, 

that he might preserve us alive, a« it is this dayP 
Again, at v. 18, ^^Thou shall do that which is right 
and good IN THE sight of the Lorb,'' &c. 
And at v. 5, " Tliou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might,^^ &c. From all of which I think it must appear, 
as plainly as words can make it, that no sort of moral 
righteousness, independent of personal piety, could pos- 
sibly have been intended. If, however, any doubt should 
still remain on your mind, my dear Sir, on the subject, 
turn to Rom. iv. 1—6 ; x. 3—6 ; Gal. iii. 10—12 ; and 
the reasoning of St. Paul must effectually remove it. 
You have, however, favoured me with several other 
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passages, viz. Ezek. xviii ; zx. 5 — 26 ; xxxiii. 1 — ^20. 
And what do these say in your farour ? Of v. 4, of the 
first we hare, ^' Behold, aU souls are mine,...the soul thai 
sinnethf it shall die :'' which you will not say, I presume, 
contains nothing more than a mere moral truth, uncon- 
nected with religious considerations. '^ Bui,'* it is added, 
^^if a man be just, and do that which is lawful and 
rights &c. which, of necessity, embraces the fear of 
God, faith in the promises, &c. just as much as the 
other observances there mentioned, ^^hath walked in my 
statutes^ (all of them I should imagine).../^ he shall 
surely live^ &c. In ch. xx. 11, ^^ I gave them my sia- 
tutes....which if a man do, he shall even live in them :^ 
V. 12, ^^ Moreover also I gave them my sabbaths,.... 
that they might know that I am the Lord that sanc- 
tify THEM," &c. Comp. vv. 13, 16, 18, 24, which 
cannot possibly be confined to mere moral or political 
observances. In ch. xxxiii. we have, v. 7, '^ Thou shalt 
hear the word at my (i, e. Ood^s) mouth, and warn them 
firom me." 10, ^^If our transgressions and our sins be 
upon us, and we pine away in them, how shall we then 
live?^^ Is it likely that this can mean nothing more 
than moral transgression against man? Again, v. 11, 
" Turn ye, turn ye, firom your evil ways ; for why vrill ye 
die, O house of Israel ?*' Fray, are the evil ways, here 
mentioned, nothing more than moral ofiences against 
the state ? I leave you to determine. 

Now, as to your other assertions, viz. that ^^The people 
universally were a kingdom of priests, a holy nation, 
which one can,^on solid biblical grounds, understand, 
not of moral sanctity, but only of an external setting 
apart to the service and public honour of Ood." If I 
am to understand this as affirming, that the Jewish na- 
tion were at any time considered as universally holy, 
and as sustaining the character of ^^ a kingdom of priests," 
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merely because they acknowledged an external setting 
apart to the public sendee of God, and independently of 
the consideration of moral sanctiifff personal hoUnesSj — 
and that this can be maintained on solid biblical grounds, 
my reply is ; Nothing, I think, can be more unsound 
than this assertion : and further, there is not a man upon 
earth who can maintain it, on any thing like solid bibli- 
cal grounds. 

The safest way, perhaps, to consider this question will 
be, to see what scripture itself says upon it Now, the 
first place in which any thing like this occurs is Exod. 
xix. 5, and it is thus given, ^^Now therefore y if ye will 
OBEY my voice indeed (lyStt^D VM^ti!)^ and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto 
me above all people : for all the earth is mine : (6) and 
ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation. These are the tvords which thou shall speak 
unto the children of Israeli All that is said here 
therefore is, that if the Jews will truly and con- 
stantly keep God's covenant (all his covenant, I 
presume), then they shall be a peculiar people or treasure, 
a nation of priests religiously and truly; not merely as 
set apart by virtue of certain forms to be the ministers of 
his word. Let me now request you carefully to consider 
all the parallel passages in the Old Testament; and 
when you have done this, to tell me whether you can find 
so much as one, intimating even in the slightest degree 
possible, any thing like the position here laid down by 
you. I will affirm that nothing whatever is to be found 
which can be shewn, on solid biblical grounds, to make 
any such distinction as that which it is your object here 
to establish. 

Turn now to the New Testament, 1 Pet ii. 5, 9, and 
just observe how that apostle has applied this very pas- 
sage of scripture; and perhaps one may hold, on solid 
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biblical grounds^ that the sacred writers of the New 
Testament have not misapplied the doctrines revealed 
under the Old. Now St. Peter is evidently speaking of 
those " who desired the sincere milk of the word (v. 2) : 
who were regenerate^ and had tasted that the Lord is 
gracious (v. 3) : who^ as lively stones, were built up A 

SPIRITUAL HOUSE, AN HOLY PRIESTHOOD, tO offer 

up spiritual sacriJiceSy^ &c. Compare also v. 9 ; Rev. 
i. 6; V. 10; xx. 6. In all these places, I think I may 
say that Christians — those who had really been con- 
verted, and had received the truth in the love of it; who 
had their part and lot in the first resurrection by baptism ; 
and whose business and delight it was to shew forth 
the praises of him who had called them out of darkness 
into his marvellous light — were really meant : not those 
who had been merely set apart publicly and formally : 
no ; nor yet those who made a public but hypocritical 
profession of religion, but only those who had heartily 
embraced the truth, and were walking in all the com- 
mandments of the Lord blameless. And, my conclusion 
on the whole of this is, that, as nothing like proof has 
been adduced by you in support of the positions above 
noticed, so nothing of that sort can, or will ever, be ad- 
duced on solid biblical grounds. If there could, then 
might you indeed tell me where the political duty of a 
Christian ruler ended, and his religious duties began ; 
draw the line of demarcation demanded in my last; de- 
termine the political, as separated from the religious, 
trusts and duties of Christian governments ; and conse- 
quently shew that in a Christian state, no religious 
establishment ought to exist. 

I say this now, as I formerly did, because I find that 
under every form in which revealed religion has hitherto 
existed, it has claimed the whole united and undivided 
obedience of its followers; that it has claimed the sub- 
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jugation and devotion of the whole heart; and conse- 
quently, that it has not, and could not, allow of the 
existence oiany law of universal obligation independent 
of itself, of any holiness not resting on its entire observ- 
ance, or any setting apart, peculiarity, priesthood, &c. 
not holding the head, and with it all the appurtenances, 
members, spirit, and the like, distinguishing it from the 
doctrines and commandments of men. No, my dear Sir, 
so long as our government remains Christian, can it 
free itself from the observance of that entire divine law 
on which Christianity rests; so long as our king is 
Christian, can he divest himself of those obligations of 
publicly upholding this divine law ; of legislating upon 
it as the only ground on which right and wrong can be 
known or determined ; and of providing for its dissemi- 
nation both publicly and privately, first among his own, 
and then secondly among all mankind, to the very ut- 
most of his ability.*^ When kings reigned in Judea, 

19 You present me, in pp. 34, &c. of your " Rejoinder," with some- 
thing intended to meet such statements as this : something, which I 
must confess, struck me as most extraordinary and rare. It is to this 
effect : The missionaries of an Established, or Siaie^ChuTch as you 
prefer styling it, must in their efforts to disseminate Christianity in 
foreign countries, necessarily interfere, either directly or indirectly, 
with the political institutions of such country ; and so eventually set 
up a most effectual bar to its reception. ** The governments of those 
nations,'' you say (p« 35), " feel as sensitively as we can do, for the 
conservation of their ancestorial and political institutions ; and can we 
deny their having a right so to feel ? ' ' You add, ' * To introduce Christ- 
ianity among them in the form which is given to it by its incorpora- 
tion with the political constitutions of a foreign, perhaps a rival 
government, would inevitably appear a revolutionary measure ; and 
could not fail to excite the most serious alarm." We are then led to 
contemplate the failures of the Jesuits in Japan and China, as a '' con- 
firmation of this anticipation." I feel perplexed, certainly, as to what 
part of this most curious piece of reasoning I ought to seize on first : 
for certainly I have never yet met with its equal. I must, it should 
seem, were I a missionary of the Established Church, respect ances- 
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indeed, the limits to which they were confined were 
necessarily narrow. The middle wall of partition had 
not then been broken down. Religion could, therefore, 

torial institations. Sec, I must not tell the king of any country^ 
supposing him to he a Mohammedan, any thing that should tend to the 
subversion of the mosques ; — if a Hindoo, of the pagodas ; — ^if a Ro- 
manist, of the inquisition : because, forsooth, they all have a right to 
venerate these ; — or else, because, as I happen to have come from a 
country having a rival government, suspicions may he entertained 
that I may possibly think and teach that, as with us, religion 
ought nationally to he embraced, to the utter subversion of the mosque^ 
the pagoda, or the inquisition ! and so I shall be virtually setting a bar 
to the dissemination of the gospel ; and then, by necessary consequence, 
Jiist as the Jesuits did in Japan and China, succeed only in getting 
myself expelled firom the country ! I may surely be excused from 
further noticing matter such as this, without intending any thing like 
disrepect to my truly worthy opponent. I may pass over his allusion 
to our episcopal establishment in India, which he says truly enough 
could not have been carried thither, had not conquest led the way ; 
and may say, that if Providence has led this country — by counsels in- 
scrutable to us — to establish a political ascendency there ; surely it is 
our next duty there to establish also the kingdom of Christ by every 
scriptural means in our power, — and episcopacy, as I have shewn. Is 
one — not only for the guidance of our rulers and magistrates, and to 
ensure the enactment of good and wise laws, with the just admi- 
nistration of these ; but also, by creating an union between the two 
nations, originating in nothing earthly, — certainly not in the doc- 
trines of Dissent—and then, extending this to the utmost boundaries 
of the East, to enable every subject as a brother in Christ to 
g^ve glory to God in the highest, and to promote peace on earth, 
and good will among men. When, I say, we shall have done this, 
— and this I trust is the main object of our episcopal establishment 
in India— then, I will also say, we need not trouble ourselves much 
about the ancestorial institutions of which you speak so feelingly : for, 
as these kmgdotM become the kingdonu qf the Lord Christ, so will these 
institutions, both publicly and privately, be necessarily converted into 
instruments for furthering the same glorious object. But, on my 
friend's hypothesis, these kingdoms must, as is the case with America, 
09 kingdoms, reject the Saviour : these institutions, as is the case with 
the London University, publicly disregard his word, and proscribe its 
cultivation within their walls, in order that Dissent may have free 
course and be glorified,— for no other cause can be assigned ! 
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be soppoited only nationally by fhem ; because it reached 
not beyond their boundaries. This circumscribed state 
of things is now at an end, while the spirit of religion 
remains unchanged. The church has, since the times 
of our liord, been catholic, L e. universal ; it has length- 
ened its cords, and the duty of all believers is to 
strengthen its stakes by every means in their power 
hoA public and private: no reason appearing, — ^because 
none exists in the scriptures, and none can be made out 
from the nature of the case, excepting only the necessities 
of Dissent — why national and public aid should not be 
afforded, for the universal diffusion and maintenance of 
this «bahn of life.'* 

But introduce Jews, Turks, Hindoos, Budhists, into 
our government ; associate these in firm compact with 
the infidels and heretics among ourselves ; and then, my 
dear Sir, the time will have arrived when our revelation 
wifl cease to be binding on the nation in its aggregate 
capacity. Our national laws will then no longer recog- 
nise the divine laws for their ground-work, — ^as indeed 
some win have it is the case now — nor will our 
legislators, as such, be bound to respect any principles 
supmor to those of their own minds, of human expe- 
diency; or, it may be, the opinions and convictions which 
any gentleman may have to propound, as promising the 
greatest quantity of convenience, happiness, liberty, and 
light, to the subject We shall then have times in which 
nations and kingdoms will not, as such, serve the Lord; 
when kings and queens will n^t be the nursing-fathers 
and nursing-mothers of the church ; when every man 
will do that which is right in his own eyes ; and na- 
tionaUy, the Holy One of Israel will have altogether 
ceased from among us ! Whether these will be times 
which every real Christian, every solid biblical scholar 
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would wish to see, or would by every effort in his power 
hasten on, I leave it to your calmer moments to consider. 

I have one question more to offer for your considera- 
tion which grows out of another part of your statement 
respecting the Mosaic dispensation. It is this: You teU 
me (page 4, ^' Bgoindef '), that ^^ the Levites had also 
forty-eight cities assigned for their dwelling-places, dis- 
posed at convenient distances over the whole country, 
with a small allotment of land to each, which would no 
more than serve for garden^rounds. But, by the way,'' 
you add, ^ this provision supplies not even the semblance 
of a sa/nctumfor lands to be held in mortmain by the 
Christian clergy : for the Levites gave up their tribular 
share in the partition of the territoiy of Canaan." Let 
us now examine this statement, and see in what way it 
bears upon our general argum^at. 

You tell me, then, that the allotments made to the 
Levites were small, and could serve only for garden- 
grounds. Turn to Numb. xxxv. 3, and you will ^d that 
these suburbs, or small allotments of land, were to be 
'^ for their cattle, and for their goods, and for all their 
beasts^^ I only ask here. Was it usual among the Jews, 
or indeed among any other people eastern or western, 
to turn their cattle and beasts into their garden-groimds? 
Your answer will probably be. No. 

Once more. We have the means of knowing that these 
were not smaU allotments^ at least in the sense in which 
that term is generally used ; for we are told in the very 
next verse that they were to extend to the distance of 
one thousand cubits, — ^nearly one third of a mile — firom 
the walls of each of those forty-eight cities. And, as 
they were also to comprehend the whole circuit of the 
city, the allotment so made could not, I think, have 
been what is generally termed a small one. If we sup- 
pose, in this case, that a city would not be less than one 
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English mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, — ^an 
extent not exceeding that of some of our villages — and 
take the measure usually assigned to a cubit, the portion 
allotted to the Levites residing in such a city could not 
fall short of one thousand English statute-acres! Could 
this be fiiirly termed a small aUoiment of nothing more 
than garden«ground, ^^ our enemies themselves being 
judges ?" And, Is this not a pretty good case to shew, 
that lands granted to the clergy in mortmain, were al- 
lowed under the Old Testament? 

You further say, that " the Levites gave up their tri- 
bular share in the partition of Canaan.'* True; but 
what did they receive in lieu of this ? According to 
Selden's computation, not much less than one fifth of the 
whole produce,'® not to insist on the very trifling allot- 
ments of land just noticed!'^ Observe, I do not press 
this, in order to insinuate that a provision equally great 
ought to be made for the Christian clerg}'', but only to 
shew, first, that your statement is any thing but correct, 
as to the provision made for the Levites under the Mosaic 
dispensation: and, secondly, — which involves a ques- 
tion of principle — that, if revealed religion does inculcate 
the doctrine that public provision be made for its minis- 
ters ; that provision ought not to carry with it the pres- 
sure of beggary and distress as the voluntary principle 
does, according to your own shewing, of which more 
by and bye. 

I must be allowed now to carry this matter one step 
farther. I have already shewn that revealed religion 
under the Old Testament inculcates the doctrine just 
mentioned ; I shall now shew that it teaches this much 

so Selden on Tithes, chap. ii. 

21 Which must have amounted to not much less than fifty thousand 
English statute acres ! and which, as attached to the cities, must have 
been most valuable. 
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more particularly, with regard to otiber timeaythan eitiier 
you seem to have been aware, or I have hiliierto affirmed. 

If you will turn to Ezek, eh. xliii. you will find the 
commencement of a vision, which does not appear to 
be concluded before the close of the book^ ch. xhriii. < I 
say, if you will carefully consider this vision, the senti- 
ments, measures, and other particulars, which it con- 
tains, you will be forcibly led to the conclusion thiat it 
presents descriptions grounded on the Jewish polity, 
and in some respects answering to the observances of 
the temple, yet that the object of these must have been 
the appointments and privileges to be- obsen^ed and 
enjoyed in other, that is, in Christian times. The forty- 
seventh chapter, in particular, is I think too plain a 
description of the rapid and irresistible propagation of 
Christianity, by the apostles, to be misunderstood. ' ^ A 
considerable part, indeed, of the whole vision, but par- 
ticularly the concluding part of it, — the last paragraph 
of the forty-eighth chapter — ^is too clearly identified by 
St. John in the Revelation (ch. xxi. 12, 13, &c.), to be 
misapplied by any one who is willing to see the truth. 
I do not say it is easy to discover the exact point and 
intention of every symbol there used ; this is not neces- 
sary : but I do that some — and those the most important 
ones — are too obvious not to convince the reader, that 
Christianity i& the greatobjeqtintended to he shadowed 
out. 

Now, after the river represented in ch. xlvii, has pro- 
ceeded forth from the temple, has penetrated the desert 
country, and carried healing with it whithersoever its 
course has been directed (comp. Rev. ch. xxii.) ; we find 
(ch. xlviii. 8, &c.), that an oblation of land is to be made 
to the Lord, ^^^ve and itaenty thousand reeds ti» breadth, 
and in length as one of the other parts, from the east 
side unto the west side ;'' and that the sanctuary is to be 
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in the midst of this, The next verse iafenaa us that 
ten thousand (reeds) is to be^ the breadth of this land 
It is added, ^^ Jf^ for themy even for the prieHs^slkatt 
be this hcly oblation : and,^ it is repeated, '^ the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord shall be in theimdst thereof." Again, 
y* IS, ^^ And over against the border qfihe priests,' the 
Levites shall have j^t^ and twendy thousand in length, 
and ten thousand in breadth,^^ &c. And y.> 14, ^^And 
they shaU not sell it, neither exchange, nor alienate the 
first fruits, of tlie land ; for it is heiy unto the Tjordr I 
will affirm, this cannot be undeistood literally' of Ihe 
tenple^ built jby Zerubbabel> for it stood on no such par- 
cel of dedicated land as this : nor had the Levites any 
such portion at any time under the theocracy. Nor, 
again, had the stranger any inheritance ever in Judea, 
as taught in this vision (ch. xlvii* 22, 23). The vision, 
therefi^e, for- these reasons^ as well as others* which may 
be adduced, oould not refer to Jewish times; but must 
be understood as belonging to those whicb were to. <be 
enjoyed under- the new covenant* 

Now, I ask, what could aU this possibly mean, ^aap- 
posing revealed religion to inculcate the doctriney'that 
no public- and national provision whatever ought to be 
made under it for the maintenance of its- ministers ? If 
— speaking, as Ezekiel manifestly isundei-ihe terms 
used by the law, and with allusion to the usages of 
the ^theocracy— he had intended voluntary-individual 
oblations to have been meant^ Why does he, inidie first 
place,, speak — ^in the language of command-«-^f alasge 
tract of land which individuals could not, as siich, have 
(^ered ? And, in the second, Why does he not express 
himself as Moses and David did, when they urged the 
Israelites to make voluntary offerings— of a character 
altogether different from endowments — ^for the erection 
of the tabernacle and temple respectively ? Why is it, 
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I ask, that Ezekiel here uses language properly imply- 
ing endowments, and which can be applied only in a 
national sense? but altogether avoids that which will 
admit of individual voluntary offerings of a different de- 
scription? Surely there must be some assignable reason 
for this, otherwise the prophet never could have adopted 
language, by no analogy, — of which I have ever yet 
beard — supplying the interpretation necessary to the 
doctrines of Dissent. I do not wish to be understood 
here, however, as arguing for a rigidly literal interpre- 
tation of these passages. I only hold that, as something 
is intended to be taught, this must be, that, as under the 
law, provision was publicly and nationally made for 
the maintenance of true religion, so under the gospel 
Christian governors and Christian nations should make 
a similar provision for its support If I am wrong here, 
you can of course shew this, which will greatly oblige 
me ; because it is the truth, and the truth only, that I 
have in view. 

There appears to me to be one defect more in your 
statement, which I deem it important to our question to 
notice. You tell me floco citato) y that the Israelites 
^^ formed one congregation or assembly (Ex. xii. 3, &c.) :^ 
— ^^ were to assemble in the one and only divinely au- 
thorised place of complete public worship;" — (intimating 
probably the unity which should prevail in the Christian 
church) — that " prayer and praise were undoubtedly 
presented to God by pious persons, in private, secretly 
and socially." I think you ought to have added, and 
also publicly and socially. My reasons are these. Pro- 
vision was made for the residence of Levites in all the 
tribes, as we have just seen. They were to teach Jacob 
God's judgments, and Israel his law.^^ The people 

» Deut. zzziii. 10. 
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were generally commanded by the law to cany all 
questions of difficulty to the priests for solution.*' At 
the priest's mouth they were uniyersally to learn know- 
ledge.*^ In Ps. Ixxxiii. 12^ we read of the ^^hausea of 
Gody^ and ib. Ixxiv^. 8^ of ^^ M the synoffogues of God in 
the landy^^ We also read occasionally in the New 
Testament of synapoffuesy and of places of prayer (xfw- 
vevxaO out of Canaan, to which the Jews resorted. 
Does it not appear probable, then, that such places 
were appointed for public and social worship under the 

ss Deut zvii. 8, &c. 

^ Mai. ii. 6, 7. " Quod verb saeerdoiibui sic adacribltar in MosflScis 
l^bns, no8 non absque ratione referimus ad Levitoif quippe quos ez 
aliis scripturae locis liquet officium bocenbi cum sacerdotibus com- 
mune habuisse. See too Lev, x. 10, 11. Ezek. xliv. 23, 24. Dent, 
xziv. 8. Whence it appears that they were not only to be teachers of 
holy things, and to take care that the Sabbaths were hallowed ; but 
were also to be Judges in all legal questions ; religion and law being 
in those days, as they still are in the East, inseparably connected, and 
administered by the same persons. Comp. 2 Chron. xix. 8 — 11. 

S5 Vitringa takes great pains (De Synagoga Vetere, lib. i. pars. ii. 
cap. z.) , to shew that synagogues are not meant in this latter place ; 
while he allows (ib. p. 405), that those schools qf the prophets inwidch 
the people were used to congregate, might be. I only remark, that if 
it was indeed usual for the people to frequent these places for the pur- 
pose of receiving religious instruction from the Levites, whose business 
it certainly was to afford it j and, if in these places religion was regu- 
larly taught — and prayer could not well have been omitted ; — then it 
is but of little consequence by what name these places were called ; 
they were houses of God at least : and, if not sjmagognes in the accep- 
tation of that term in later times, the probability certainly is strong 
that they led the way to them. I cannot help thinking that when 
Rebecca went to inquire of the Lord (Gen. xzv. 22) , she went to a 
similar place : that Jacob when he vowed he would build Bethel and 
endow it with tithes, he spoke of a similar institution (ib.zzviii 19, &c.) : 
as did also Job when he desired, more than once, that his cause might 
be brought before God. Whether these places were termed oratories^ 
houses qf God, or synagogues, can signify nothing to this question. In 
any case God never left himself without witness, nor his people with- 
out the means of grace under either of the dispensations. 
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law i ' The practice in these places «eeins to ha^^e been^ 
to read aportton of the scriptures^ to givean exposition* 
or^sennony on this; and also- to offer up prayer and 
thanhi^giving, either in the words of some psalm {Ps.lxxxi. 
2)^, or of some form- of prayer composed for the occasion. 
For- this purpose it seems to have been that the Levites 
were so dispersed 'throughout the whole land;— -for I 
knowof no other thkt will account for the circumstance 
-^and^ to provide for them^ and that no taxation^ 
nor yet voluntary exaction9j should be made to bur^- 
den the inhabitants, the endowments already noticed 
mere made. So that, although complete worship could 
be h)Bid no where but in Jerusalem in the one great con- 
gregation, public and social worship was provided for 
and maintained in ereiy district throughout the land ; 
just as it is the case in this happy country, and just as 
it is iiot in America, which, according to Dissenters, ex- 
hibits the paragon of scriptural, moral, .and religious 
excellence! I have thought it worth while to notice 
this; because, I think, much mistake prevails on the 
subject generally, and because it is closely connected 
with .our. main question... 



Section VI. 
On National Seliffious Establishments in general. 

I have now to shew more particularly what I mean, 
when I say it is the duty of Christian kings and rulers 
to provide for the dijOftision, inculcation, and mainte- 
nance of' true religion; because, until this be done, I 
shall be liable to be misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Our principal question wiU, X trust, then be set at rest. 
When I say, tbwefore, that it is the duty of Christian 
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stales to provide for the advancement and support of 
tnie religion, all I mean is, that this is to be done in the 
manner, and to the extent^ which revealed religion itself 
points oat either directly or indirectly ; that is to say, 
when wo are told that the nation and kingdom that wilt 
not serve the Lord shall perish ; yea^ all those nations 
shall be utterly destroyed ; we are to understand, — ^what 
is indeed elsewhere positively inculcated — that kings 
and queens shouldyOS such, not in their individual cha- 
racters merely and exclusively, be the nursing fathers 
and nursing mothers of the church ; and that kings and 
nations shouldy as such, bring their glory, honour^ and 
wealth into it, as shewn in my last (pp. 23, 59), at once 
to provide for its wants, and to beautify and honour it 
as the sanctuary of the Most High. This I have a just 
right to hold is the scriptural view of this question, 
both because it has been proved to be so, and because 
the proof given has not been, and cannot be, invalidated. 
If then this be the case, the provision to be made is 
clearly to be made out of the wealth of the state ; be- 
cause it is in this way alone that God can be publicly 
recognised, obeyed, and honoured ; publicly and na- 
tionally served; our scriptures admitting of no other 
interpretation. 

How then is this to be done ? I answer, either by 
general taxation, as it is evident was partly had recourse 
to in the erection of the temple ;^^ or, by laying aside a 
certain portion of the lands of the state, as in the case 
of the Levites noticed above ; or, by giving a certain 
proportion of the produce, as was the case in the tithes, 
also given to the Levites; or, by all these combined. 



«8 As shewn in my First Letter, page 22, &c. and which my very 
worthy friend ought to have refuted, when he took upon himself to 
shew, after Mr. Spence, that the Jewish system was perfectly voluntary. 

M 
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For, whether lands were giren, or only a part of the pro^ 
duce, as in these cases, the result would be virtually the 
same, in times either ^partly or entirely feodal, when 
rents were paid rather in produce than in money. 

Now either of these latter methods would be easy to 
the subject, and preferable to direct taxation ; because 
here, the occupier would have to render to the minister 
of religion what he must otherwise render to his land- 
lord, whether such landlord were the king of the country, 
or any of his nobles.^^ And surely, where there was 
the least spark of gratitude in the heart, it would be a 
delight to the subjeet to have it in his power thus to 



^ I admonished my friend, in my last, of the glaring mistake made 
by him, in stating that religion was con^mUoty in Ireland under the 
Established Chmt;h, and burdensome in England. I then told him 
(p. 87, &c.) , that tithes in Ireland and elsewhere stood on precisely the 
same grounds as the rents of houses^ land^^ or ^y endowments made 
to Dissenters did ; and that resistance to their payment was made in 
no case, except by political agitators and their abettors, of which I 
was sorry 1o find Dissenters formed a considerable pert In the '* Re- 
joinder," the justice of the claim to tithes is allowed, and it is added, 
that if a commutation of them be made, it ought to extend to their yu// 
value. My friend felt, no doubt, that their payment was oppressive to 
none, as, indeed, the nature of the case is sufficient to prove. But, at 
pages 43, 44, of the same ** Rejoinder," and in answer to the admoni- 
tion just mentioned. Dr. Pye Smith says, he will say nothing more of 
his own opinions, but he begs to introduce to my consi^cuc&tion.some 
statements found in a Parisian joiunal of religious character. This 
statement gives a most exaggerated account of the incomes of the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland, and this as if the whole was made up by 
an oppressive tax levied on the people ; which, if true, must render the 
recommendation fairly to commute the tithes, just adverted to, any 
thing but tolerable. My only remark on this shall be ; If my friend 
supposed this to have come from any such French writer as he men- 
tions, he must have most marveUously imposed upon himself: it being 
obvious to demonstration, from the whole tenor of its particulars, that 
it is the genuine ofispring, and noUiing more, of some zealous English 
Dissenter, written, perhaps, for a purpose sindlar to that for wfaioh it 
has been cited by Dr. Smith ! 
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render back to his gracioug Milker and Redeemer, some 
part of that, which He had so kindly and plentiiuUy be- 
stowed upon him. I say, where the heart was right 
this must necessarily hare been the feeling : iwhere it 
was wrong, — as frequently was the case among the Jews 
•—there could exist no real ground of objection, God 
only asked, — and the state,yeaftfi^ and horumring Chdj 
only decreed — that what would otherwise, go to support 
luxury, and perhi^ impiety in the great, — certainly to 
those who already had enough — should be bestowed on 
the chmrch for the public honour of God, and for the 
general good of the people.'® 

In the next place, every care ought to be taken that 
religion be taught and maintained in a manner conform- 
able to the dictates of holy scripture. For this purpose 
great care should be taken in ascertaining what the 
scriptures themselves have said on this subject: what 
the true church of Christ has considered as their decla- 
rations and intentions : and also, what history informs 
us as to the several cases in which controversies 
have arisen about it When this has been done, inas- 
much as some forms of doctrine must necessarily be 
drawn up^ in order that it may be known what the church 
is and professes, and in what respects it differs from 
other institutions known, and generally allowed, to be 
heterodox: such forms comprehending little more than 
the leading doctrines of religion fully stated, should be 
proposed : such too ought those to be which relate 



^ I n^y/or ike general good qf the people ; for where this is duly ap- 
plied— -and I argue not for abuses— they are the principal gainers : take 
it away, and they will be the principal losers, either by getting no 
real CShristiaa instruction at aU, as is Uie case in innumerable instances 
in America, or, by getting tliat which is not good, and being forced 
(wkmiariily of course !) to pay for it, after the tithes shall have been 
rendered in full tale to the landlord. 
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to church-governmeiit ; leaving the minor and less im- 
portant considerations, in either case, to be inculcated 
by ministers in their public instructions, and to be re- 
ceived or not by individuals, as each might thiilk proper. 
As to the dues arising out of endowments made in any 
way to the Church,— ras it is the case in charities and 
every other similar instance of bequest, donation, or the 
like — these ought to be paid, if it were only for the 
purpose of preserving a strong sense of moral right ; 
•and if not duly paid, then to be enforced ; yet no civil 
penalties or pains ought to be inflicted on any per- 
sons because of difierence of opinion in matters of re- 
ligion : nor ought parsons excommunicated, or expelled 
from any body or community, to be delivered over to 
the secular power, so as to incur outlawry, fines, impri- 
sonment, or any temporal or bodily pains or penalties 
whatsoever: Because, first, the scripture warrants no 
such proceeding: and, secondly, the orthodox and true 
church in its best times, never inflicted aiiy such sufier- 
ings on account of religions difierence in opinions.^^ 

In the next place, instruction ought to be provided 
for those who are to be public teachers of religion, 
if not at the expense of the state, which may not be ne- 
cessary, yet certainly under its inspection, as it is the 
case with regard to law and physic : otherwise every 
care at first taken to provide that revealed religion should 
be truly taught, might be wholly frustrated ; and such 
difierence of opinion on essentials, and thence confusion, 



99 See Biogbam's Eccl. Antiquities, book zvi. ch. ii. § 3, &c. To 
e&Yp however, as Dissenters do, that the exaction of strictly legal dues 
constitutes a con^Uory system of religion, is certainly one of the most 
monstrously absurd^ injurious, and fhlse things, that any men can 
possibly say. It is much the same thing, as to persevere in declaring 
that, right or wrong, they are determined to hoot down what they do 
not happen to like* 
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be created, as would make the clniich any thing bat a 
member of that catholic institatioo of Christ, the distin- 
gnishing character of which is tmUy. 

And lastly, this provision for religions instmction 
ought also to be protected by the state, of which the 
of the ooontiy woold necessarily be the head :'® 



so I must, to avoid prolixity, refer the reader here to Hooker's Ec- 
desiastical PoBty, book yBL where this sabject is discussed at leogth, 
aad placed in its proper and jiistli([^ Ivoiildiiow<mlyiiotk3ealew 
remarks of my exceUent opponent. In p. 58, of the " Rejoinder," it 
is said, " I do not admit that I didngenuously quoted Barrow," &c. 
My answer is, I never said he did : what I said was, "AH Barrow meaDt 
in this place evidently was, to affirm that tiie tpirihud jntisdicdon of 
the pope, was derogatory to the honour of Christ, to whom it aoldy 
belonged" (p. 24, of my last) : and again (p. 26), on your first article 
of comparison between the Established Church and the Churches of 
Dissenters generaDv, *' Had it come from any one of whose piety and 
honour I had not the greatest reason to thkik highly, I should have 
said it was far from ingenuous." Now, is this the same thing as say- 
ing that he quoted Barrow disingenuously ? — ^Nor have I said that Bar- 
row did not intend his position to be '* umvertal" I believe that he 
so intended it : but this I say, he proposed it in a iense ditoffether 
dSfferpiJt from that represented by him. He intended it to apply against 
the assumption ofipiriiual power, which had presumed to force the 
eonsciencu qfmen^ and which had set itself up as supreme arbitrator 
in every such case : not against the legitimate and scriptural temporal 
rule of the supreme magistrate : in which sense you, dear Sir, June 
applied it,— -not wilfully « I will allow, but inadvertently. One word 
only on your " Rgoinder," respecting the case of Dr. Warren and 
others (p. 47). You say these ** are strictly civil questions, referring 
to rights of property," &c. True ; and to such only does the authority 
of the king reach with us. StiD, there are occasions, in each case, in 
which theology must also be called in. Call to mind the Vice*Chan- 
cellor's judgment on Lady Hewley's Charity. The king, with us, can 
in his own single capacity enforce nothing. In the eye of the law, in 
any case, he constitutes but xme part of the legislative power : and, in 
the church in particular, he can do no more than any other individual 
of high conrideration, just as it is the case among Dissenters. It is in 
his capacity only of chief magistrate, that he can enforce laws pre-> 
viously enacted by the whole legislative body. BoA as an individual, 
and as a public officer, he has no personal concern with Dissent ; while 
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the clergy, either persdnally, or in their representatives, 
his prinoipal coimseUors as to its spiritual concerns ; and 
the great council of the nation, representing the whole 
body of the people,.as to these, in addition to others which 
would respect temporal appointments and provisions, 
conjointly. This, I maintain, is what scripture and the 
analogy of scripture, in conjunction with experience 
and the dictates of common sense^ cle^ly point out, 
and will abundantly justify. And this is tffhat the 
Established Chftrch of England in fact is. Its doc- 
tiines and appoidtments, as I hare already proved, are 
strictly scriptural, as far as scripture is to be had. In 
other cases, — after allowing every reasonable latitude 
for variety of opinion— it insists on nothing but what is 
absolutely necessary to the salvation of the soul generally, 
to good government and to the avoidance of scandal in 

its members sevendir 
When Dissenters, therefore, affirm that a state ought 

not so to interfere; that religion' ou^tit not to be pub- 
licly and nationally established; that a ministry ought 
not to be publicly instructed and provided for ; that a 
king ought not to be considered the temporal head of 
the Church ; that such Church will necessarily exer- 
cise a spiritual domination ; that such a system is com^ 
pulsaryy is Egyptian bandage^ iran-boundy and so on ; it 
is incumbent on them to give good and substantial proof 
of all this, not a ^rst, second^ third^ &c. statement of 
their own unsupported and nnscriptural opinions. No ; 
they ought, and they are bound, to shew us, either ftom 
the positive and plain declarations of scripture; or, by 

as amler he defonds th^ righto of D|is6ntars»- In both these tensesv 
he is connected .iKdith.the E^^l^lis^j^ .Chvrcki Aiid» notwithstonding 
aU you have.said (o tl^ contrary, J cad. see no possible reason, why 
he should not be so, except, as before remarked, that the religious 
anomaly Diinni should have free course and be glorified. 
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good and sound argumentative deductions made from 
scriptures less direct, that these their charges are good 
and true. But it appears that no such scriptures, either 
direct, or indirect, are to be found. I am told that it is 
unreasonable to ask for them. My respected opponent 
also gives me a very imperfect — ^not to say erroneous — 
account of the Mosaic dispensation : he urges moreover 
from Bp. Warburton, that the connection between the 
church and state is merely political (p. 7, ^^ Rejoinder''), 
notwilhstandiiig my former admonition, that this is one 
of the most inaccurate writers in the English language. 
He then declaims with the most commendable earnest- 
ness possible against the abuses which exist among us, 
— in which last article I most cordially join him — and 
then he takes for granted that he has satisfactorily made 
out his point ! All of which may possibly be rights and 
all I have said wrong; I only insist now upon the &ct, 
that nothing to his purpose has yet been proved. 

If, then, what has now been stated may be relied 
on. What are we to think of Dissent, at least, from 
Dr. Smith's representations of it ? Can it lay claim to 
any authority higher than human ? It manifestly is not 
scriptural. Where then, except in the desperately de- 
c^lful heart of man, am I to look for its origin or its 
authority ? You teH me, truly enough (p. 7, ^^ Rejoin* 
der^'), '^tbat the only instance presented in the scriptures 
of an establishment of religion framed by a human au« 
thority, is that of ^Jeroboam th6 son of Nebat, who 
made Isrdel to sin,' " &c. And, can any one doubt, I 
answer^ that this was a system qf Dissent from the esta- 
blished religion of Israel ? Was not the ground-work 
of this human expediency; the object mere conveni- 
ence ? The end to please man rather than God ? Was 
not its priesthood' altogether uncalled, unauthorized ? 
And did not the whole grow at the very first out of poli- 
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ileal fodiogHy-^itot qnlike those expt&^Be^.hj, ifiei\con^, 
gregation of Dathan^ Korab, aad Abinim, aod dMlf 
reiterated by Dissenters now, from all quaTters-^^tbat^fa^ 
were over-burdened, that too much had been assumed 
by the legitimate government and institutions, and tbat 
therefore, they considered it their sacred duty to secede ?' 
Nothing, I will affirm, can be more obvious than that 
this was, in its strictest sense, a pure system of Dissent i 
a determination not to conform to Jehovah's own na* 
tional appointments ; a project in which /A« congregation^ 
took upon itself to determine what was most convenient, 
what most acceptable to aa idolatrous and usurping 
monarch. That you should have considered this as. 
applicable to the reformed Church in these realms, after 
the proofs you had offered, is indeed most marvellous. 
That you should have assumed that this ChnrcJbL rests 
solely on human authority ^ and then have gone to this 
length, certainly exceeds all -that I have hitherto read or 
heard. All I can trust myself to say on it is, that if 
proof were wanting, it would more than su6BLce, thatnei- • 
ther scripture, nor reason founded on scripture, will avail 
any thing with the advocates of Dissent What? Is 
there no human authority to be found in Diss^at? ;Ia. 
favour of its primary requirement, its very ablest: ad- 
vocate has not yet been able to find so much as one text • 
of scripture. He declares that it is unreasonable to ler ' 
quire this : and, when indirect proof is demanded, this is ' 
also withholden! What, I wonder, would Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat have done, if these questions had been 
pressed upon him ? Could he have attempted to relieve 
himself more ingeniously than my valued friend haa 
done ? Could he have called in the apostacy of Dathan, 
Korah, and Abiram, and more unhappily have applied, 
it to the church of Jerusalem, tban Pr. Pye Smitib^ luis > 
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the DissefU of the son of Nebat to tbe EBtablished 
CSiureh of England ? Let the reader judge. 

The next question I sball notice, is that Vhich takes 
it -for granted (p. 18, &c; ^ Rejoinder"); that no "coth- 
munSta of saints'* can e±ist in an Ei^tablished Church. 
By wbieii, I suppose, I am to understand that no Christ- 
ian feltowsbip, brotherhood. Or good understanding, 
suoh s» Christians are taught as a body to hold with 
one anodier, can exist among tis. Several places are 
cited from scripture to shew, ihat my friend's assump- 
tion is miassailable. * I will only say, it would be a waste 
of words to institute any elaborate inquiry here in ex- 
amination of these; it being evident enough that they 
are misapplied, and that such communion does exist, 
and always HAS existed, in the Established Church 
of England, and indeed in every Established Church 
the world has ever yet seen. 

The catholic Church of Christ is, as I have already 
shewn, one ; it exhibits believers as one body (Iv 9a»/ia, 
First Letter, pp. 53, 73, &c.), even o^ Christ and his 
Father are one g having one Lordy one faith^ one bap- 
tism ; being perfectly united in the same mind; speak- 
inff the same words; entertaining no divisionsy schisms — 
much less propounding and urging the conveniency and 
lawfulness of these ; recognising no such leaders as Paul, 
Cephas, Apollos, Christ, in justification of their uncha- 
ritable and sinful divisions. This, I i^ay, is the doctrine 
of the catholic church ; it is that of the Established 
Church of England : but is it the doctrine of Dissent ? 
Certainly not. No such thing as one body (cv awfia) can 
be found in it : no such article as onefaithy one baptism : 
in some eases, the one only Lord that bought them 
is d^ied, as such ; baptisMy and even the resurrection 
of the^ dead, set at nought. Pray tell me. Can '' a com'- 
mtinfofi of saints" exist among these, allowing their more 

N 
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perfect reformation^— as you term it — from popery, and 
putting tbe Established Church, for a moment, out of the 
question ? Is the thing possible ? I know, indeed, they 
will all congregate in communion for the charitable end 
— as you will also hare it — of destroying the Establish- 
ment ; which you will hardly grace with the title of a 
^^ communion of saints :** but certainly for no other pur- 
pose, which may be adorned with the term reUgioHs, 
ever have they, or can tliey come together. I need not, 
perhaps, say one word more on this subject, or stop to 
shew that all the scriptures which you have cited on it 
have been entirely thrown away upon me, because I 
am unable to see how they can apply. 



Section VII. 
On th£ Election of Bisfiops, 8fc. in the primitive Church. 

The next question I shall touch upon, — ^and I shall 
only touch upon it — is the election of bishopsj prielMB, 
and deacons, as practised in the primitive church* On 
the divine appointment and pre-eminence of episcopacy, 
you have here advanced nodiing.^^ You teU me, how- 



81 '*You complain," you say, p. 106, ''that you cannot find those 
other testimonies,". . . . upon the parity of hishops and preshyters 
("Reply," p. 55, sec. ed. p. 24), ..."they are derived from Jerome, 
Hilary," &c. I thank you for this. I now find that what I had sop- 
posed you cited merely to shew that hy the term presbyter either bishop 
or priest might be meant, you intended as a proof that they concurred 
in the same person. Let us now turn to the place of Jerome appealed 
to by you, tIz. Epist. ad Evagrium, num. hccnr. in the older editions, 
but in the Benedictine, ci. ad Evangelnm. I ha]q[)en to haye one of 
the old editions by me (Paris, 1609) , and this I shall cite, having in 
this country place access to no other. ' And here, I must say, the case 
is clear : Jerome is most eocplicit on the question, that a parity of rank 
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ever (p. dS, &CO9 after Mr. Bingham, Dr. Burton, and 
fiom your own construction of several passages occurring 
in the New Testament, that the people exercised a con- 
siderable power in these elections. I must say that, 
willing as I am to believe this, the proof has not yet 
been made out, either by any of these gentlemen, or 
by youy so as to justiiy any such conclusion. For, in 
the first place. Acts vi.— the only place occurring in the 
New Testament in which the people recommend and 
elect — tells us only of the election of deacons ybr certain 
specific purposes ; purposes which have induced you to 
believe that they were only lay officms. In all the 
other places (viz. Acts xiii. 2, 23 ; xiv. ; xx. 28 ; Tit i. 
5 ; 2 Tim. i. 6 ; 1 Tim. iv. 14), the apostles certainly ap- 
pointed and ordained both the bishops and presbyters. 
This is certain. That the persons so elected and or- 
dained would previously be shewn to the people, I think 
it very probable ; for they were to be men of good report, 
both from within and from without the church. I say, 
I think it probable : and Dr. Burton has proved no more, 
although he has concluded (p. 64, ^' Rejoinder '), that 
^^ Paul and Barnabas called upon the believers to re- 



did not exist between bishops and presbyters. The words in whioh 
this very epistle concludes (in my copy) are these ; " Et ut sdamas 
traditiones apostolicas sumptas de veteri testamento ; quod Aaron, et 
filii ejus, atque Levits in templo fiienint, hoc sibi episcopi, et presby- 
teri, et diaconi vindicent in ecclesia." Jerome's opinion, therefore, 
dearly wasy^-and his testimony is here most satisfactory— that what 
Aaron, his sons, and the Levites, were in the temple as to rank or 
order ; the same were the bishops, priests, and deacons, in the Christian 
church. Is it not eictraordinary that my friend did not look through 
the whole of this epistle ? If he had, he would have seen beyond all 
donbt^ that Jerome was altogether against him : and further, that in 
his times, an mpoBtohctti tradition was believed to exist, by which an 
analogy between the church and the temple generally was preserved. 
Your appeal to Hilary of Rome and the pseudo-Ambrosius need not be 
noticed, as their testimonies are neither definitive nor valuable. 
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ji;|(ti^. Thf woid9 ax^ (Acta xiv. 23)» . ^^ ilntf totot 
^^^ (i« ^' ^e apostles) Aa<i^ onfaMie^I M^m (airt5ic» 
forthemj lit) &/«2er« e» ez^ery churchy and had prayed 
mill fasting J they (i. e. the apostles) commended ihem,to 
the Lord, on whom they (i. e. the people had) beiievedy^ 
which cannot, by any legitimate interpretation, be made 
to mean, either that the people, recommended, elected^ or 
ordained ; although I think it probable, that there was 
a veiry cordial concurrence in all this. / 

. IP after times, indeed, when schii^nii bad made consi* 
derable way in the church, it is nojt at all improbable 
that the good will of the people was solicited in no yerjr 
scriptiiral way ;, and that they , might, consequently, have 
claimed considerable authority in the appoinimeata in 
question, particularly as thesie. ministers then .subsisted 
mainly on their voluntary contributions. . I say this 
is far from unlikely, because the vQluntary system 
almost necessarily implies this, as it also does, that 
the people's suffrages would be warmly solicited; al- 
though I have read of no instance'in which .they openly 
claimed this as. a right, or in which iX was. expressly 
ceded to them, notwithstanding all that Mr. Bingham has 
brought together on the subject. In tipaes a little later, 
however, the evil just noticed became so great and 
manifest, the disturbance and even bloodshed occa« 
sioned by popular tumults from the imholy rivalry of 
candidates for ecclesiastical distinction so distressing, 
that it was found absolutely necessary to put an end to 
the whole; to wrest this power from the hands, in 
which neither apostolical nor ecclesiastical authority 
had ever placed it; and this cpuld be easily enough 
effected, when the unrighteous mammon — ^the influence 
of the voluntary system, was destroyed. I do not mean 
to argue, nevertheless, that all was perfection under the 
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Chiisliaa empegeffa: it nerer was no xmdet GodV own 
siyrereignty and appointment in Jndea : yet I do Ubj^ 
tjiat when the anthority of the prince is duly circum- 
scribed as it is with us, and when the people are careful 
that it be duly exercised, as described above ; the recom- 
mendation, election, and ordination, will come from 
the legitimate scriptural sources, the clergy primarily, 
the laity secondarily and conjointly with them. 

The distinction made by you, viz. that the ostensibly 
credible professing, company of believers — ^not mere no- 
minal Christians — are thus to recommend, &c. is both 
fanciful and impracticable. It is fanciful,, because it 
implies a knowledge vested somewhere, — which no man 
can possess, or ought to assume — determining who are, 
and w1m> are not, qualified to elect, and to vote on these 
occasions* If you tell me, they are all to be regular 
communicants, and so to be known. Then I say, to 
reduce this to practice, would be to encourage h3rpocrisy. 
Men, knowing that an election would soon come on, 
would qualify, right or wrong. They would be loud and 
particular in their professions of faith, experience, &c ; 
their church-fellowship would grow unusually warm ; no 
one; suspecting, perhaps, — ^no, not even in themselves — 
the influence of any improper or secular motive ; and 
then, who should say nay, at the day of nomination and 
election ? Who would be able to draw the line of de- 
marcation, and say, A, B, and C are electors, but D, E, 
and Ftare not ? Would not the attempt necessarily bring 
on the ^^ contest of factious and. ungodly demagogues, 
carried on by intrigue,. corruption, and violence," so justly 
condemned by you in this your " Rejoinder'* (p. 59) ? 
And let me ask you further. Does not Dissent experience 
something like this in very many cases, when a new 
minister is to be appointed ? Is there not a sort of crisis 
often brought on^ which nothing but a new schism can 
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cure? and whicb necessarily puts a perpetual end to 
eveiy thing Uke ^ a communion o^ saints*' in that body i' 
The passage formerly pointed out by you (viz. Acts 
vi.), " is," you now say, " entitled to be followed in all 
subsequent and analogous cases, unless a sufficient reason 
can be shown against it^ (p. 62). Most certamly. But 
then, I ask, is the case at all analogous between the 
election of a purely temporal officer, — as you deem a 
deacon to be — and others purely spiritual, such as all 
allow bishops and presbyters to be ? If, indeed, you held 
that deacons were ministers of the word only, I could 
then see some analogy in these cases ; but, as you main- 
tain directly the contrary, the analogy you speak of must 
surely be fanciful. If you would argue from analogy in 
this case, surely the better way would be to consider 
what the scriptures have laid down on the election and 
ordination of ministers of the word only. Now, I have 
shewn (p. 69, &c. of my last), that not so much as men- 
tion is made any where in scripture of the interference 
of the people, in any way, in the election and ordination 
of ministers ; but that, on the contrary, it reserves the 
sole power and authority to the ordaining minister or 
bishop. To him are the rules of conduct and character, 
as to what ministers ought to be, solely addressed : and 
fhrther, to him is given the power of rejection, or ex- 
pulsion, in any case of heresy afterwards arising. Is it 
not extraordinary that in all this, not so much as men- 
tion is once made of the privileges claimed by you ffat 
the people, especially if the purity of the church was 
supposed so much to depend on this circumstance? 
To me it seeins perfectly incredible, that both St. 
Luke in the Acts, and St. Paul in his epistles to Ti- 
mothy and Titus,*^in which many things are repeatedly 
laid down — should nevertheless omit to enjoin this al- 
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most one thing needful, viz. that the people should first 
elect, and then secondly, the bisliop ordain. 
- The case recorded in the Acts will, I think, admit of 
an easy solution, which I am surprised did not occur to 
you. The case was manifestly this : Persons of some 
anihority were wanted to preside over the distribution 
of the funds of the church. TThe people were dis- 
satisfied with what was then going on : and, as these 
funds arose solely out of their contributions, they had 
a right to see that justice was done. They then, very 
reasonably, lay their request before the apostles, who, 
just. as reasonably, call upon them to fix upon such 
persons for this temporal appointment as would satisfy 
them : for, up to this time, they were evidentty dissa- 
tisfied. 

~ The people do this. The apostles, seeing no reason 
to disapprove of Uieir choice, having but little to do with 
temporalities, and desiring less,— which they here term 
serving toi2^«— ordain these men likewise to a spiritual 
ojffice; constituting them at once evangelists or deacons^ 
and confirming at the same time, as far as they could, 
the. choice of the people to the temporal office of over- 
seer J to which they had nominated and really elected 
them. In this case, then; these deacons actually sus- 
tained a two-fold office, as deacons always afterwards 
did in the church ; for we are told that they both offi« 
ciated in the congregation, and acted as almoners and 
assistants to the bishops. This, too, will account for 
the language of Jerome and others, as cited by Bingham, 
in which they are at one time designated table-sertiers, 
at another, as constituting a part of the prieslhood.^^ 
IHssenters are, therefore, partly right and partly wrong 
when they style the deacons of scripture toy-officers, but 

9S Antiquides, &c. book ii. ch. xx. $ 1, 2, 9^16, &c. 
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altogether wrong when they tell us, as jou hare done, 
that their ordination, as recoo^ded by St. Luke, is to be 
taken, by analogy j as the rule by whicb all other minis- 
ters are to^be chosen and ordained ; because,* as I havB 
shewn, the scriptures teach the contraiy. ' 

You ilext give me an extract from Mr. Bingham (An* 
tiq. b. ir. ch. i. § 1 — 4), to this effect, viz. Persons were 
in the apostolic and early times of the church designated 
for the ministry in four different ways : I. By lot, as in 
the case of Matthias. II. By making choice of the first 
Gentile converts. III. By divine inspiration. And IV. 
By the course ot suffrage and election of the church. It 
is added, Alexander Severus, a Roman emperor, adopted 
the latter method from the Christians, and thereby ex- 
pressed his approbation of it. This last mode of election 
is that which most concerns us ; and, as the exempli- 
fication of the apostolic usage thus afforded by Severus 
is of considerable antiquity, let us consider this first. 

In section iv. therefore, of this book and cliapter^of 
Bingbam^s work, we have an account of this practice 
quoted from Lampridius (Yit Alex. Sever, c; 45), in 
these words : ^'Whenever he was about to constitute any 
governors of provinces, or receivers of public revenues^ 
he first proposed their namesy desiring the people to 
make evidence against them, if any one could prove them 
guilty of any crime ; but if they accused them falsely, it 
should be at the peril of their own lives; saying, it was 
unreasonable, that when the Christians and Jews did 
this in propounding those whom they ordained their 
priests and ministers, the same should not be done in 
the appcnntment of governors of provinces, in whose 
hands the liv:es and fortunes of men were entrasted.^'-^ 
Now, What does Lampridius after all say ? Why only 
that the emperor first proposed ^^ their names/' i. e. no- 
minated the persons to be elected; and Ihen^ if no well 
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grounded accufiHtioiQ wad brcAight against Ihend, we are 
left to infer, that he also appointed them. S^o' that t^e 
p€9Son in authority here both recommended, or selected, 
tfa^ persons to be pat in office, aud then, afterwardsi, 
finding them to be unobjectionable as to general esti- 
mation, ho invested them with all due authority, and 
sent them to their posts. The people, therefore, neither 
chosei nor appointed^ these persons ; and this, we are 
told, was the practice of both the Christians and the 
Jews. Now, my dear Sir, if you will but closely examine 
all the instances adduced by Bingham on this subject, 
you will find not so much as one carrying the matter 
one step farther than the case adduced from Lampridius ; 
excepting those instances only of popular assumption 
and outrage, which could not take place under the ar- 
rangements of the Emperors. I do not say, indeed, that 
either the people, or the inferior clergy, might not have 
respectfully suggested or recommended the names of 
certain persons to the consideration of the proper au- 
thorities in any case ; nor that such suggestion or re- 
commendation might not have been acted upon; nor 
t]iat it would not be wise and prudent in all cases to 
consider public feeling as of great importance in such 
elections and appointments; but I do, that either 
^eriptture, or any passage hitherto adduced from the 
early records of Christianity, affirms, or even avers, that 
the right of nomination and election to the Christian 
ministry was ever vested in the people, under the title 
of the congregation, the faithful, communicants, or any 
other name whatsoever; or, that they ever could fde 
jure) of just right eject any such minister when once 
appointed or ordained, how contrary soever his appoint- 
ment may have been to their wishes : although they might 
—^ffunder the voluntary system — \\^^^ forced him to quit 
his Station, by withdrawing ** the supplies.'* ' 

o 
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Now, as to the other three modes of election : — I. The 
lot, as in the case of Matthias ; — Were the people at all 
consulted here ? Certainly not. II. As to the choice 
made of the first Gentile converts; — ^Who made this 
choice? The apostles, beyond all doubt. III. As to 
the case of divine revelation ; — Were the people can- 
vassed in this case ? The nature of it forbids the sup- 
position. And my conclusion is ; No case has hitherto 
been adduced, adequate to the purpose of shewing that 
the people ever possessed any right, farther than that of 
giving their testimony as to the character of persons to 
be so chosen and ordained.^^ Both my fnend's reason- 
ing, therefore, and the practice of Dissenters, is here 
^^ unscripiural and utijtAstifiabler 

To a passage in my last (p. 49), recommending that 
parliament express their disapprobation of imsuitable 



83 Cyprian, to whom my friend also appeals, is express on this sub- 
ject, and a better authority we cannot require. In his sixty-eighth epistle 
he says, "Diligenter de traditione divina et apostolica observatione 
servandum est et tenendum, quod apud nos quoque et fer^ per univer- 
sas provincias tenetur, ut ad ordinationes rit^ celebrandas, ad earn 
plebem, cui praepositus ordinatur, episcopi ejusdem provinciae proximi 
quique conveniant, et epUccfpus deligatur plebe pr€e8ente, quae singulorum 
vltam plenissim^ novit, et uniuscujusque actum, de ^us convcrsatione 
perspexit ; quod et apud vos factum videmus, in Sabini collegae nostri 
ordinatione, ut de universae fraternitatis sufiragio. . . . judicio episco- 
patus ei deferretur," &c. Where it is evident, that by tuffragio is 
meant nothing more than sufferance. But, what is perhaps stiU more 
to our purpose, it was enacted in the Council of Laodlcea, canon xiii, 
that the vulgar should not be allowed to elect to the priesthood in any 
case. Vitringa, however, thinks differently : and at p. 823, pars II. 
de Synagoga Vetere, has given his proofs, which he directs against the 
views of Bp. Beveridge. The strongest passage he adduces, however, 
is from Cyprian, which concludes by saying; — " Ut plebe pr<Bsente tel 
detegantur mdhrum crimvna, vel bonorum merita pradicantur," &c. : 
which is sufficient to shew, that testimony as to character was all that 
they were asked for : and consequently that, after all, Beveridge was 
right. 
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appointments to the episcopate, you express conside- 
rable surprise : you give the passage at length, but ven- 
ture not to make any observation upon it Its strangeness, 
you probably believed, would be sufficient to condemn 
it at first sight. You will, perhaps, be still more sur- 
prised, when you find that even Bishop Stillingfieet has 
said something to the same effect (See Bingham, b. iv. 
ch. II. § 1.) His words are : " The people assumed the 
power of elections, and thereby caused great disturbances 
in the Church. — ^That to prevent these, many bishops 
were appointed without their choice, and canons made 
for the better regulating of them. — ^That when there 
were Christian magistrates, they did interpose as they 
thought fit, notwithstanding the popular claim. — ^That 
upon the alteration of the government of Christendom, 
the interest of the people teas secured by their consent 
in parliaments : and thaty by such consent^ the nomina- 
tion of bishops was reserved to princes^ and the patron- 
age of livings to particular persons.^' (Unreason, of Se- 
parat p. 3. n. 25. p. 312.) By your nile, however, and 
that of a Lutheran divine cited by you (p. 65, "Rej "), 
none but ^^ believers^ or the faithful — partakers of the 
agapaB (festivals of brotherly love) — the brethren and 
risterSj* &c. were entitled to the suffirage you contend 
for. That is, none but those who in the language of the 
apostles were within the church. But this is, I be- 
lieve, incapable of proof from any ancient ecclesiastical 
writer, and is likewise anti-scriptural; for the aposUe 
expressly tells us, that such persons must^ moreover^ 
have a good report^ — and this was all that the people 
were ever entitled to give, — of them which ARE with- 
QUX.34 Your rule, therefore — and that of your Lutheran 
divine — is directly opposed to apostolical injunction ; it 

M 1 Tim. iii. 7. 
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is umcnptural, and thereft»^ n^nsti^Me, And %saitl> 
however strange my recomm^tidation) abote aUud^ lo, 
may hare appeared to ym; dftd howt^t^ fair i»i$hOfki 
you may suppose some of otir memb^ns dTpatMm^t !» 
be, what I had said is Hot without authority both hu- 
man and divine. Is it not surptiBing, my deajr Sir, Aat 
there is scarcely a refinement, a holy rule OJT didCtj^iiie 
of yours, in which tioly scHp^nre is Vidt direody a^^nsl 
you? 

Section Vlll. 

On extemporaneous and pfe-cch/nposed iFoTMs cf Prayer. 

You tell me (p. 66, &e. " Rej."), that you tatttaot ^- 
quiesce in my concluding — which howevet is lack mine 
— that, since compositions,. ..to be set H» m\lsic, and si^i^jg; 
by a congregation, m'Ust....be composed^ it theirefore fol- 
lows that prayei^ in plain prose, atad t6 be uttered in a 
speaking tone, should also be precotoposed. — " Truly," 
you add, "the conclusion straggles widely froni the 
premises.^' No, my deat Sir, this is fi^aking me talk 
nonsense, in order that you may talk sense. My Ar- 
gument was this (Sec. Lett p. 34) : That, as you ftdly 
allow of pre-composed foiins in principle, txA adopt 
them partially in practice ; Why is it that you do not 
adopt them wholly ? If your conscietoce will allow of A 
pre-composed form in one case — ^which is adtttitting the 
principle at least — why not in another? If not in any 
case, Why then do you adopt them in the fortfi of hymtts ? 
For it signifies nothing, as to the principle of the thing, 
whether prayers and praises be uttered in verse or prose; 
nor have we any ground for suppositig that they will be 
less acceptable to Him to whom they are addressed, in 
the one form than in the other. Nor did I say that 
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compodtiidnsy &». mutt ie^dmttpo^: No; 1 said I could 
see no greailer reason for the pre^K^omposittoii of hymns^ 
tbaui I could for that of prayers in plain prose; and that^ 
if the minister had the faculty of pouring forth prayers 
ui ptose^ iBurely he Could just as urell pour forth extem- 
pomneous matter for sOng : it being no tnore necessary 
that matter for song be enounced in metre, i^yme, or 
ihjrthmuBy thaki that prayer should. Your objection to 
my conclusioa, therefore, afiects neither me aor it 

You say in the next place, ^^ that those who argue 
ttoxA the necessity of previous compositixMis lo be suf^, 
to the u&e of previous compositions to be said, overlook 
sotae of the very laws of human natute^ and the physical 
ehamcters of hutiian speech." But what hav«. human 
nature and human speech to do wilh thi^ question f I 
never denied the existence^ or the properties of either of 
these^ and, as far as I can see, said not so much as one 
word iix toy way connected with the doctrines about 
tbem. Nor did I m^ any thing about "^^ simultaneous* 
ness of vocal utterance," ^^ nor any thing that could lead 



35 « Such a practice/' you say (ib.) , '* appears to me to be unnatural 
and offensive." — ^That is to sfty, the simultaneous praises of Miriam 
and her damsels, of Mose^ ieiikl <l/he men of IfvaieS, olf the Jews gene- 
rally in their responses, &ew in the tenable service, aiad of the Chaiatiaa 
church from the very first times of its establishment, ha^e all been 
both unnatural and offensive! "The speaking of two or more voices 
at the same time, cannot be atiy other tfhan dissonaift and grating, anA 
If Hhe nttmbet be uot cixtreiiiely small, qfuite miiifteIligible/*'^Wbeis 
ther^ore, we read ctach passages as these, " Let the people ^praiselhee^ 
O God ; yea, let all the people praise thee." (Ps. Ixvii.) " Let the sea 
make a noise, and all that is therein ; the round world, and they that 
dwell iftiefreln." (IPs. xcviii.) . . .^ Lo, a great niulf^de^ which no man 
<xmld wonber, of all fiatliions. . worled >idth a kAid voice, saylsg» Sana- 
tion to our God, &c.. . .And all the angels. . .fell down, saying,. . .Amen : 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom," (Rev. vii. 9, &c.) we are to pronounce 
ijhe whole wnuaural^^ffemieet and Mnontmt ; and, becaiae the tittxJbers 
were not extremely small, unmteUigible I 
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to such a subject. I said, indeed, that I thought it quite 
as necessary people should pray mth one accordy as it 
was they should sing with one accord; but that this could 
not be done under the extemporaneous system ; and in 
this, perhaps, I was right : and, as to the songs of Miriam, 
Deborah, and Barak, &c. I could not conceive how the 
responses could have been made, — which we have rea- 
son to believe were — unless the parties had previously 
been informed what they were to say. Why then did 
you not attack these my real positions? This might 
have struck out some new light on the subject. But, 
instead of this, you make me say what never entered my 
mind, and then tell me that my conclusion ^' straggles 
widely from the premises /" Your illustration which 
supposes the Chancellor of our University presenting an 
address to the king, and all the members of our body in 
procession, echoing every word after him, strangles as 
widely from the necessity of the case as can well be ima- 
gined. But if this exhibits a faint analogy to the 
" prayer and praise" of which we are speaking, — as you 
seem to hold; — then the previous composition of the do- 
cument will be necessary, although its audible recitation 
by all present will not: besides, in a petition to the King 
of kings all are required to join, in one way or other, at 
the time of presentation^^ which need not be done in this 
supposed case. Your supposed case, therefore, is alto- 
gether against you, while it affords a sufficiently good 
illustration of my meaning in my last (p. 28), when I 
spoke of the necessity, and of the scriptural usage of 
pre-composed forms. 

You next press me, but not hardly, by telling me that 
the forms used by David, Solomon, Ezra, &c. ^^ were all 



^^ If you wish to see this verified by an analogous case in scripture, 
turn to Mai. i. 8. 
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framed for particular occasions, and are scarcely capable 
of being used as forms for other occasions" (p. 68, "Re- 
joinder '). Yes, I answer, just as those in our prayer 
book were : some expressing certain sentiments, others 
others ; some proper for this occasion, others for that : 
'while others may not be exactly suitable to any occasion 
of our times. In this case, as yon allow them to be 
" inestimable models^'* they may confessedly be imitated : 
and this, either in liturgies composed for public use, in 
forms of prayer for private devotion, or in private prayer 
— extemporaneous if you please — which any believer 
may offer up for himself and others; which is all I have 
contended for, and not that these very prayers ought to 
be adopted. You have argued here, therefore, as before, 
beside the point. The passages, viz. 2 Sam. vii. 27; 
1 Kings viii. 38, 39 ; pointed out by you (p. .68), form no 
matter for refutation to any thing I have said ; because 
all I have argued for is, the necessity of pre-composed 
forms in the puMic service of the church. In the closet 
people are quite at liberty to pray as they like, and even 
to use any language they may please. (1 Cor. xiv.) 

In pp. 68, 69, you present me with the recitation of a 
Jewish tradition, about " The eighteen blessings," with 
a nineteenth, which some of the learned ascribe to Saul 
of Tai'sus, &c. You add, " But if their antiquity be ad- 
mitted to reach the age of the apostles, and even of our 
Lord himself; — still it is but feeble reasoning to infer 
that a similar practice is proper for Christians " (p. 69). 
And again, "To prove, however, the obligation upon 
Christians, of using public liturgies, we want something 
authoritative, to connect the Jewish practice with the 
Christian rule of duty. I question whether evidence of 
«uch connexion can be made out from the New Testa- 
ment." 

Here, I may remark, we again meet the perpetually 
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recuning rock of offence. The aocient church among 
the Jews might have used public liturgies, — that of the 
patriarchs might have done the same, — 'it might have 
prevailed in the days of the apostles, and have been 
used in the Christian church too from those times; 
— for you also say (ib. p, 69) ; " To this period I am 
disposed to think that we may, with most appearance qf 
probable evidence^ assign the origin of forms in prayer 
in public worship,''^ — It may have continued from that 
day to this in unbroken succession ; yet, until we can 
find *^ something atifAorfto/tt;^,"— evidence from the New 
Testament, commanding the connexion of these obser- 
vances with a Christian duty, we may hesitate, we may 
dissent, and do just as we please. Scriptural usages in 
ancient times, in the apostolic times, in all the times of 
the true church, stand for nothing : we must have a po- 
sitive, a particular, or, in your own words, a servile pre^ 
cept drawn from the New Testament, which it is in 
this case reasonable enough to expect ; and we are told 
that when we can produce this, then will Dissenters ac- 
cede to our recommendations. It has no force that our 
Lord has said, When ye pray, «ay, " Our Father," &c. : 
and that this prayer has been used as a form in the 
church, firom that day to this, because, forsooth, we 
have no positive precept ! It has no force with you, 
that our Lord himself went up to the temple with his 
earthly parents, apparently at least to pray as others 
did, and necessarily using the forms then in use ; .be- 
cause you think it inconsistent with his nature thus to 
pray (p. 70, ib,). It stands for nothing that he attended 
the synagogues, w^here prayers were offered up ; nothing 
that the apostles frequented places in which pre»com- 
posed prayers were also wont to be offered up, and 
in which they must have joined, so far approving of them 
both in principle and practice, and never offering so 
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much as one word of advice to their followers, to the 
contrary ! It amounts to nothing, with Dissenters, that 
tlie Christian church, taught and guided by the mira- 
culous presence of the Holy Ghost during the apostolic 
age at least, and most probably much later, used pre- 
composed liturgical forms — as you have allowed ! All 
this stands for nothing, unless I can adduce from the 
New Testament some positive, clear, and direct, pre- 
cept, connecting the practice of the church in ancient 
timeS) with that of the church through every period of 
its existence ! You have no doubt that some such 
particular and servile precept as this ought to be pro- 
duced, although the practice alluded to might have 
prevailed without^ it You as religiously, and of 
course conscientiously, hold that although extempora- 
neous prayer was unknown in all ancient times, was 
never practised in public by our Lord, his apostles, or 
the church in its purest times, — no, .nor yet by the 
church at any time generally; and also know that not 
even the semblance of a precept any where exists en- 
joining it ; yet that Christians are bound to 4ake this, 
with all its crudities, excrescences, improprieties, and 
reject the other scriptural, apostolical, established, and 
reasonable, mode of public worship ! Is this consistent? 
Is it not most suspiciously inconsistent ? But you can go 
farther. You can conscientiously take and use liturgical 
offices in verse; while you consider liturgical offices 
composed in plain prose litde less than abominations ! 
That all this can be defended by reason, grounded or 
ungrounded on scripture, no body, I am sure, will ever 
pretend: all that can be said for it is, as on some other 
occasions, that it is convenient, expedient, calculated to 
call forth holy qualification, and so on. — Let it not be 
supposed, however, that I am now arguing against ex- 
temporaneous prayer in every case, either public or pri- 

p 
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vate. Id our own church, as I said in my last, it is 
tolerated to some extent : and to its use in these cases, 
in aged and experienced ministers, I do not object. It 
is to it as a system that I object, and most of all to the 
mode of its defence, set up by my valued friend. 

You call my attention (ib. p. 70), to **the Lord's 
prayer," for which I thank you, as I may, perhaps, be 
able to offer something deserving your consideration 
upon it. " Thus therefore pray ye," (Matt. vi. 9,) you 
say, (will) " perfectly well suit the idea of its being a 
directory or modeV^ And again (p. 71), "The difference 
of expressions in Luke xi. 2 — 4, is adverse to the idea 
of a verbal formula. Compare," you add, ^^ the texts in 
Griesbach and other critical editipns."^'' I answer, 
I have compared the texts, and find no critical va- 
riety of reading in the prefatory part The former 
place has, ovTutq olv ^f^oothxto^e. vfjL€ig, ** 17iU8y thereforey 
pray ye^ the latter, 6Tav wpoerevxytr^^, Xiyere, " When ye 
prayy say^ Now, if you mean here that this difference 
in the expressions is adverse to the idea of a verbal for- 
mula ; the better way, perhaps, would be, first to ascer- 
tain what the more obvious and clear expression means ; 



37 If it is meant here, that, because some variety is found in the for- 
mula as given by St, Matthew and St. Luke respectively, the prayer 
could not have been intended to be cited as a form ; my answer is, the 
same objection may be made to certain psalms occurring first in the 
historical books of the bible, and afterwards in the psalter : and also to 
the different relations given respecting the same things, as found in 
the different gospels. Which is too absurd to deserve a moment's 
consideration. But, if it is meant that the discrepancies found in 
Griesbach's edition present the great stumbling block; then I say. 
Nothing can be more evident, than that Griesbach has taken here (i. e. 
in St. Luke) liberties with the text, which no sound canons of criticism 
will justify. Vou will not deem it egotism, perhaps, if I here refer 
you to what I have said on Griesbach's edition generally, in my Pro- 
legomena to Mr. Bagster's Polyglott Bible. ProL v}. $ 1. par. zi..&c. 
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and then to enquire, how the more obscuTe ought to be 
understood. 

Now the passage in Luke expressly says, ** Say^ Our 
Father ^^ &c.^® in the authoritative form of a command. 
Of this, I say, no doubt can possibly exist. We have 
here an authoritative injunction beyond all doubt. 
But in Matthew we have, ovnaQj ^^ Thus pray^ &c. The 
question now is ; To what is this term, ovTiHQ, thusy to 
be referred ? Is it to the very words following, or to the 
matter contained in them ? That is to say, Does our 
Lord here say, thus shall the very words of your 
prayer be, as I now give them ? or thus, as to the mat- 
ter generally, which I propound as fitting for prayer ? 
or, which amounts to the same thing, Make your 
prayers generally such as this of mine ? If our Lord 
had intended to be understood in this latter sense, it is 
unreasonable to suppose he would have given a form 
beginning with " Our Father ^'^ &c. He would pro- 
bably have said, as he did on other occasions, '^ Pray ye 
the Lord of the harvest j that,"* &c. — or, ^^Pray that your 
flighty^ &c. He would have directed them generally, 
what to consider as most important for their requests, 
but would have left them to choose their own words. 
Here, however, he lays down the very words : and, in 
the parallel passage in Luke he says, ^^ Say ye. Our Fa- 
iheri^ &c. 

Now, in Oriental grammar generally, as forms exclu- 
sively adverbial are not always to be had, any attributive, 
used as an adverb, will qualify some term included 

98 " Absque aliqua exceptione, aut distinctione/' says Lightfoot on 
Matt. vi. 13, " omnibus pnecepit, adhunc modum orates et cum oratis, 
didte Pater noeter," &c. It ought not to be forgotten, moreover, that 
our Lord intended to teach his disciples to pray here, just as John the 
Baptist had taught his ; which it is but fair to suppose was done with 
a formula, as was the practice in all other cases among the Jews. 
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in the verb and to be taken eitlier as< a nominatiFe or 
subjective case to it, rather than the action of the verb 
itself. 

Let us now see whether the usage of the Helenittic 
Greeks as it is termed, will bear this. Turn to Numb, 
vi. 23, in the Greek of the LXX. and you will find oth-nrc 

thKoyiltnre — EirXoy^^ai ve rvpcocj k, r. X. " TJntS bless ye— 
The Lord bless thee,^ &c. equivalent to 'BvXoy^^cre irfuic 
rove viove 'Icrpai^X riivBe ri^y siikoylar:^, • • •'EvXoy^^ai r.r.X. 

i. e. ^^ You shall bless the children of Israel (with) this 
blessing — The Lord^ &c. giving the very words to be 
used. So the passage in Matt 'Ovr«c olv irpovci^co^e 
vfxtie, is equivalent to wpoeivxtoBt olv hfuuc rfivSc r^v xpo- 
^vx^y* ^^PrayyOj ihereforey this prayer:^ or, as St 

Luke has it, orav trpovevx^vdef Acyere niirep, ic. r. X. Com- 
pare now, Num. xxiii. 5, 16 ; Is. viii. 1 1 ; xxviii. 16 ; xxx. 
15 ; xxxvii. 33; xlii. 5; xliii. 1, 14, 16; lii. 4; Ixv. 8; 
Ixvi. 1 ; in all of which we have diction just like that 
used in St Matthew, — with Is. xxx. 12 ; xxxvii; 21 ; 
lii. 3 ; Ivii. 15 ; Ixv. 13 ; Ixvi. 12 ; in all of which places, 

we have rd^s (ra piifAora) \iyei 6 Kvpioc, which I am 

entitled to consider as equivalent to the ovrm or oJ>r«c» 
given in the other instances pointed out, and as justifying 
the solution which I have given above of the passs^e in 
St. Matthew. And, as in these cases, the very words said 
must have been had respect to in the LXX. so must 
they in the evangelists ; and therefore^ something more 
than a mere directory or model, must have been meant 
in every case ; just the reverse of your conclusion. The 
passage, therefore, both in Matthew and Luke contains 
an authoritative injunctioi^ and nothing less. 

Still, although I hold tlfat in all these cases the wry 

39 See my Heb. Gram. art. 222, with the note, second edit. p. 298, 
with the places referred to. 
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words or terms foUowing are pariicalarlj had in view, I 
do not intend to argue, that ^^ the Lord^s praffet^ ia not 
also to be taken as a model or directory for prayer. I 
believe it was not intended bj oar blessed Lord that 
this should be the only prayer in use among Christians. 
He intended, I think, that it should be used as a prayer, 
and also serve as a. model ; although I deny that this 
can be proved from the use of the word pvrwc, ^^ thus,^ 
given by St. Matthew. In like manner, many of the 
psalms may be taken as models ; the song of Miriam ; of 
Deborah and Barak, and others ; and I believe that this 
is a principal reason, why these compositions have been 
preserved to our times. 

You tell me. (p. 71), tthat. not so much as a semblance 
of the use of this prayer occurs in all the remaining con- 
te:^t of the New Testament ; yet that various opportu- 
nities occurred, in which, had its use been obligatory, 
the mention of it would have been all but iueyitable. 
Allow me to impress it upon you once more, that things 
innumerable must have taken place under both; Testa- 
m^ntSy of which not so much aa a vestige is to be found 
in the text, and that this prayer might have been one : 
that if all which our blessed Lord did, had been recited 
act by jBLct, the world itself-^-to use the language of St. 
John— (Would scarcely coatein the books that would have 
been written: and lastly, that negative arguments can 
have but little weight in any case. 

1 am ne^t called upon (pp. 71, 72) to consider the 
places in which both our Lord and his apostles inculcate 
upon believers the duty of praying for certain particular 
things ; as, that, the Lord of the harvest would, send la- 
bourers into his harvest, that the word of God may have 
free course, &c. &c. " Does not," you ask, ^^ the atten- 
tion to them....imply a liberty and adaptation of ex- 
pression which would not be compatible with the use of 
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pre-composed forms," &c. ? I answer. If I had been 
absurd enough to suppose that formB then existed, 
adapted to the usage of all succeeding times, and to all 
possible places and circumstances, private as weU as 
public ; then, indeed, would any idea of scripture con- 
taining models of prayer have been vain and foolish ; 
forms suited to every occasion being, by the hypothesis, 
already in existence. But I have supposed no such 
thing. These models, directions, &c. will therefore have 
their value, when understood as intended to affect all 
forms, extemporaneous or not, still to be composed for 
public or private use. The liberty and euiaptationy 
therefore, of which you so properly speak, will apply 
just as well to my case, as it will to yours. 

You likewise think, that the Lord's prayer is less 
adapted to the times of the Messiah's kingdom, — for the 
coming of which it prays— than to the times in which 
we live, which are those of the dispensation of the Spirit. 
This is no new objection : it is nrevertheless groundless. 
The kingdom of God in scriptural phraseology, as you 
very well know, signifies not only the Faiher*8 right to 
the dominion of the world, and his actual sovereignty in 
it ; but also, his acknowledged and supreme dominion 
through the Son in the heart of every man. This is 
taking the term, prtegnanti semu, and in the extent to 
which it ought here to be carried. Besides, although 
this kingdom was once claimed by our Lord, and actually 
set up by him throughout the world (See Rom. x. 18; 
Col. i. 6, 23) ;v there probably has never been a time, 
notwithstanding, in which some place or other has not 
been visibly destitute of its spiritual rule. Certainly we 
live in no such period now. The prayer, therefore, has 
its application in every sense : and the objection is con- 
sequently futile* 

A little lower down however, you allow, after all, that 
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this prayer may be used as a literal form. ** I desire 
utterly to protest," you say, ^^ against censuring the use 
of that divine prayer as, not merely a model, but a literal 
form"^^ (p. 78, ib.). Surely, then, a considerable part of 
your reaaoning might have been spared : — but you had 
variety of opinion to defend. You only contend, you 
say now, that ^^ there is no ground of authority in the 
word of Ood for so doing," &c. From what has been 
said above, it will be seen that this objection is also 
untenable. 

Your next argument is, ^' Were the evidence never so 
cogent, that Christ intended this prayer to. be verbally 
and literally used ; no licit argument coald be thence 
drawn in favour of imposing forms of human composi- 
tion" (ib.). I answer. You have argued already that this 
prayer may be taken as a directory ot model, — for hu- 
man imitation or composition of course — either of the 
extemporaneous or written kind. In this case, the in- 
junction commanding the formula, would seem to extend, 
in some sense, to its copy : and this I take to be unde- 
niable. The only questicms that can now remain, there- 
fore, must l>e; First, whether the extemporaneous or 
the written human composition ought to be preferred ; 
and then, secondly, how far that which is preferred, 
ought to be enjoined by men. 

If then, in the first place, ^^ the Lord's prayer" may be 
taken as a literalform, which you allow ; this will, as 
far as it goes, be against extemporaneous prayer; and 
will in principle be totally subversive of it. Your argu- 
ment urged in the terms, '^ add thou not unto his words,^ 
&c. (p. 73), if intended to forbid the use of every thing 
in addition to the Lord's prayer, will forbid its being 



«o Certainly Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, and Cyprian, so con- 
sidered it ; and the last three of whom have left written treatises on it. 
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taken as a model in any case; which is, no doubt, 
more than you intended. Why then, was it said i and 
Why are so many pains taken to press that which is so 
manifestly crude and unmeaning? All you mean, you 
say; is, to urge the consideration that uninspiied men 
do not impose their own prayers upon their fellow 
Chtistiails. But Dissenters impose their uninspired 
extemporaneous compositions upon their fellow Chrkt- 
ians ;^^ and these, after all, 9xe forms of human compo- 
sition : they differ from our pre-composed forms in these 
particulars only; viz. they cannot be previously exa* 
mined and approved : they are die effusions of one* 
individual, not always experienced, able, or truly pious: 
and hence they are, for the most part, redundant, de* 
fective, improper, — as noticed in my last, — firequenUy 
more like sermons than prayers ; and in all cases un-* 
social, and, to persons innumerable, unsuitable^ Why, 
then, may not others also impose their precomposed 
literal forms ; especially as the Lord's prayer, whether 
taken as a literal form or as* a model for composition^ 
may, both as to principle and practice, be cited in their 
favour ? Are the di£ferenees,' noticed above, sufficient to 
sanction the extemporaneous' sort of piayer, and to con- 
demn all pre*composed and previously considered forms? 
I must say, I think not. If y^Du tell me, that the 
effort necessary here is the best saf(^;uard against form- 
ality ; my answer vnll be : It will be an effort at com- 
position, not the offering up oirecd prayer. 

But you carry me on to the writings of St Paul, 

■ ... 

41 1 shewed in my last, that these hymns certainly were lUwffieti 
fomus still, answers my opponent, ** they are not liturgies.*' True ; 
they are only portions of liturgies; which makes no sort of difference 
to our argument. Their adoption tn parts clearly justifies both the 
prindple and practice of liturgies in the wh<^ ; which is all I contend 
for. 
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1 Cor. xiv. 14 — 17. Let us see how far this will help 
you. " Does not," you ask, " the whole strain of ex- 
pression imply, that the prayers adverted to were the 
production of the minds of those, who are reproved for 
using their gifts irregularly ?" I answer ; If you mean 
emtempor€meou8 production of the minds, &c. my opi- 
nion is, that the context is against you ; for these rea- 
sons: first; St Paul says (v. 15), ^^I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also : I 
will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also.'^^^ Now we know that, among the Jews, 
both prayer and psalmody were always conducted with 
pre-composed forms. Our Lord's prayer, as we have 
just seen, enjoined this, whether we take it as a li- 
teral form^ or as a model. Besides, the context here 
would rather require, that both these services be carried 
on in the same way : that is, if singing had a prescribed 
form, so should praying. Now go on to the 26th verse; 
where, unless I greatly mistake, previously composed 
forms are spoken of by the apostle. ^^ How is it then, 
brethren," says he, '^ when ye come together, every one 
of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, 
hath a reveUUion, hath an interpretation^ He adds, 
^^ Let all things be done unto edifying." 

Observe here, we have in v. 15, " J toiU sing,'^ (i. e. a 
psalm, ^oKm), which has its parallel in y« 26, in ^^ every 
one of you haih a psalm, {ipaXfioy ex^*>)*' ^^* ^^^ ™® 
now ask. Was it ever customary in any congregation of 
believers, whether Jews or Christians — be the latter of 
what denomination they may, — to pour forth extempo-* 



43 Is it not remarkable that the apostle should here speak of praying 
and psalmody in the same breath, and in the same terms? Does he 
not seem to fay, that they stand very much on the same grounds, just 
as I had said in my former letter ? 

Q 
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raneous matter for psalm-singing ? By yonr reasomng 
already noticed, this should seem to be impossible from 
the consideration of the human speech, and organs of 
speech. Yet, if we are to understand St. Paul here, as 
spealdng of extemporaneous productions of the mind, 
we have no alternative left, — ^according to your own 
shewing — but to believe something which we know 
never did exist, and which, from the nature of the case, 
never could : for,*— be it also borne in mind, — ^you hold 
that these productions were not extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit Again, the hamng a doctrine (^c^ax^v), a 
tongtie (yX&affaijy a revelation (AxMoXinf/ci/), an interpret 
tation (kpfiriveLavjy must, I think, mean that these things 
were previously in the possession of such persons, were 
brought forward now, and irregularly exhibited in the 
assembly. I differ from your supposition, that these 
were not extraordinary gifts '^ because,' among other 
things, I find the apostle saying ^at v. 22), that ^^ Tongues 
are for a sign^'* &c. which he had just shewn (v. 21), 
had been made matter of prediction ; and because we 
know that, in the case of the apostles, this gift, together 
with all the others, was considered by them themselves 
as miraculous. . When we are told (v. 32), that The 9pi* 
rits of the prophets are subject to tJie- prophetSy^-^tiie 
passsage which has perhaps misled you — we are, I 
think, to understand, that even these miraculous powers 
were not. such , as forcibly, and irresistibly to obtrude 
themselves, either on those who enjoyed them, or on 
others ; but were subject to that wisdom^ which also 
came from above, and was a gift of the same spirit la 
this sense, they never could be put forth, but for the 
edification of the church. The term " knowleclge,'^ (4 
yviiaii), as already noUced, appears to have been < used 
with a similar reservation. * 

You ask, secondly, (p. 74,) ^ If precomposed forms of 
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prayor bad been used by the first churches, was not 
this an opportunity for introducing a mention of them?" 
My answer is, first: The q)ostIe is not here arguing on 
the subject of prayer generally, but on preaching. We 
caiuiot, therefore, expect him to be so specific on the 
one suljeet, as on the other. And, secondly: Although 
he is not speaking of prayer generally, yet he casually 
introduces it in conjunction with psalmody, — ^which 
is nearly allied to it: — and, in speaking of this, he 
manifestly introduces the mention of pre -composed 
ferms. It is true, he does not say in so many words, 
that every one of them had brought a liturgy with him, 
yet, as in each cafie he appears to have alluded to some 
previously possessed doctrine^ pmlm^ interpretationj as 
indeed the custom of his times was; I have a right to 
conclude that, as far as prayer was concerned here, that 
of the extemporaneous sort was altogether excluded. I 
will add, If the context were half as strong on your 
side of the question, as you are willing to have it be- 
lieved, you could, and probably would, have positively 
shewn that extemporaneous prayer was meant; and not 
have thrown on me the task of proving the contrary. I 
conclude, therefore, that you must have felt, — what 
I have now shewn, — that St Paul was very far from 
taking the side of Dissent in this place. 

You offer another negative argument, — ^no very con- 
vincing evidence of the strength of your cause, against the 
existence of {Hre-composedliturgicalformsin ancient times 
(although you have already allowed that they may have 
existed as early as those of the apostles), — ^which is to 
this effect. In the persecutions under Diocletian, we 
often read of the scriptures being destroyed, but not one 
word affirming the same of prayer books. The inference 
is, none could therefore have existed. But this, like- 
wise, is fallacious ; because, first, the circumstance that 
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no such fact occurs on record, is by no means sufficient 
to prove that none took place. This process would im- 
ply, that one might prove something out of nothing ; 
which need not occupy a moment's consideration. 

In the next place, If the liturgical services of those 
days were of a sort with those used in the synagogues, 
which I shall presently shew was the case, they would 
consist principally of large portions of scripture, as it 
is the case with our own now. The introductions, col- 
lects, &c. would be short; and, as there was manifestly 
a great scarcity of books among the Christians, tb^se 
prayers would in most cases*^as you have allowed — 
be committed to memory, and so be recited memariter 
in the congregations, just as some parts must now be 
among us. And again, in the manuscript liturgies, as 
usually found in our public libraries, the lessons from 
the scriptures are not unfrequendy introduced ; so that 
by far the greater part of the book actually consists of 
scripture. Other manuscripts contain nothing but these 
lessons, and are termed leciionariesy as every one at all 
conversant with these questions knows. If then no 
liturgies were actually destroyed in those days, it will 
not follow — from our first consideration — that none ex- 
isted : and — from our second — If it is only said by the 
historians that the scriptures were destroyed, it does 
not follow that copies of the liturgies were not also de- 
stroyed; as the less might have been comprehended 
under the terms of tlie greater; and so liturgies and 
scriptures might naturally enough have perished toge- 
ther, without any express mention having been made by 
the historians of the former. As the circumstance in- 
sisted upon by you, therefore, will admit of an easy 
explanation, the negative argument framed upon it can- 
not be allowed much weight, and may very fairly be left 
to shift for itself. 
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Section IX. c 

On the Ptomrions made by the Apostles far the 
Regulation of Public Worship. 

You will, perhaps, now allow me to carry you a little 
fiirther into Uie writings of St. Paul, and to surest the 
consideration, whether he has not left us something more 
convincing on this question, than the mere negative 
arguments to which you have had recourse. 

I think I may fiiirly premise, that if the modes of 
worship to be established in the Christian church were 
supposed in the apostolic times, to have any such 
weight as both you and I assign to them ; that is, if one 
mode wotdd be considered more edifying than another; 
one system of divine service more acceptable to Al- 
mighty God than another ; that mode or system would 
not have been left altogether unprovided for. If then 
we can shew that there are good grounds for believing 
that such provision was made, and that there is no ac- 
counting for many things even now existmg, on any 
other supposition; we shall, perhaps, be justified in con- 
cluding that the more acceptable method of conducting 
divine worship was actually pointed out and prescribed 
by apostolical authority ; and, consequently, that every 
thing opposing this is both unscriptural and unjustifi* 
able. And this, I think, we can do. 

To come to St. Paul then on this subject. I need not 
tell you, I am sure, that he occasionally does speak of 

" OKDINANCBS," " TRADITIONS," and of a " FORM OF 

SjOUND WOR0S." In 1 Cor. xi. 2, he says,...." Ye.... 

keep the ORDINANCES, (r&c mpait6euQ KUTixere) OS I 

delivered them to you (irapc^cMco ^/ui«)."-— Our chief busi- 
ness here will be to inquire, what the apostle could have 
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meant by these ^^ ordinances^ , or *^ tradHiansJ'^ It should 
seem from the context following, that certain usages 
observed during divine service, and principally by those 
officiating, mhst have been intended. Itt verse 10, we 
are told that../^ If^ny mom seem to'be contentious, we 
have no such custom (i. e. of a woman having her head 
uncovered, when engaged in divine serviced wi& the 
cong^gation), neither the churches of CrodP From 
which it should seem, that some irregularity had ^rept 
in here; that a custom had obtained, contrary to diose 
sanctioned by the churches, and approved by the apos- 
tles. He next adverts to their disagreemeirt and divi- 
sions {ayi9fia,Tay V. 18), whence it should also seem, that 
some urged these unauthorised novelties even to dis- 
agreement, i. e. to practical Dissent. 

In V. ^8, he tells us of one of the observances (impa- 
S6ff£iQ) which he had reeeiired and delivered to them 
{icapi^aiKa vfjur), and which contains directions, or s for- 
mula, proper for the administration of the holy commu- 
nion. So far then there can be no doubt, these ^^^ordi* 
nanceSy^ or ^^ traditions^^ (irapa&^^rfc) went to the point, 
as to how divine service ought to be conducted in the 
churoh, and that the admonition of the appstle is di- 
rected against those instances, in which these were either 
transgressed, or set at nought. I have to regret that, 
situated as I am here in a country vills^e, and far re- 
moved from any good library, I can consult none of the 
Fathers, except those few which I happen to 'possess. 
On the sixteenth verse then, as noted above, Theodoret— 
a most valuable writer of the fourth century*— tells us that 
they were accustomed in the churches tifter ^celebrating 
the mystical liturgy^ or communion (ficra riip fiwruc^ 
\£irovpyiay)j — ^to eat in common together both rich and 
poor, whence great encouragement accrued to the poor, 
&c. — ^which, I think, can be understood in no other way 
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than as intending to designate that sort of prescribed form 
of service which has ever gone under that name. All, 
however, we can infer from the apostle is, that he had 
delivered to that church and to others, the form according 
to which such .observances were to be kept. 

Let us now proceed to another passage* In 2 Thess. 
ii. 15, we have : " Stand fast, and hold the iraditums 
(ffpare7re rdc irapah6(y€iQ, hejirm^ (as to) the ordinances or 
iradiiionsj which ye have been taught^ whether by word 
(fcrc.dca Xi^ov), or our epistle*' From the context here, 
doctrine— and probably that which had respect to the 
interpretation of prophecy — was had in view ; and we 
may infer that something had been delivered orally to 
the Thessalonians on this subject, which does not ap- 
pear written in the epistles of St FauL A good note 
from Theodoret on this passage, may be seen in Dr. 
Bloomfield^s edition of the Greek Testament 

In ch. iii. 6, ib. we also have a passage, in which 
these traditions or ordinances are again mentioned; and 
theie the maintenance of the ministers of religion seems 
to have formed a part of the precept. The most im- 
portant passage, however, on this subject is 2 Tim. i. 13, 
whejre we have, ^^ Hold fast the form of sound 
WORDS, which thou hast heard of me {vTraripThMnr cx^ 

vyiatvovTiav XtJywv, iv xap' kpS ^jcovo'ac), in faith and love 

which is in Christ Jesus.^^ From the term **heard^^ 
(fficovtf^ac) it should seem here, that something more than 
what had been written to Timothy in the former epistle 
was intended : that is, some ordinance or tradition [ira- 
paioaHi)j or, what is termed in the next verse, ^' The good 
thing committed to thee'' {r^y KaXi^y iraptL^KTiyy lit good 
thing laid up : comp. 1 Tim. vi, 20, and 2 Tim. i. 12),*^ 

48 In the first of these places we have, as above, r^ Topadnaiy (al. 
irofKucarod^K^Vy which signifies the same thing) ^vXa^ovy keep tbx 
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was intended to be impressed upon Timothy. I am in- 
duced to believe, moreover, that as both Timothy and 
Titus were particularly commissioned to ordain minis- 
ters, and to set in order such things as might be wanted 
in the several churches with which they were con- 
nected, the injunction here given bore immediately on 
these points, as well as on the peculiar doctrines of 
the gospel generally. 

Our next question will be. What is here meant by 
yitorxtinaffiv ixty Slc. *^ Hold /cKt the form^'^ &c. ; rather, 
'Retain an outline^ first draughty or fornix of sound 
fvordsy &c. ? For I deny, that " holdfast " is any thing 

deposit. It is added, — as if to shew that other and more specious doc- 
trines and rites were then insisted upon by others — avoiding profane 
and vain babblings , and oppositions of science (Trjg yl/ev^u>vvfiov yvuvtag^ 
falsely-named knowledge), ya/!f«/y«o called; which tome prof essing (an- 
nouncing, publbhing), have erred concerning the faith,** In 2 Tim. i. 
12, Trfv "Trapa^TiKrjv fiov ^vXa^ac, to keep my deposit, would, from the 
preceding context, seem to signify something which the apostle had 
deposited with God, as his own soul (comp. 1. iv. 19) : it might, never- 
theless, signify something deposited with the apostle. In any case, 
however, something substantial, as the soul, positively revealed doc- 
trines, or prescribed rites, must be intended. In the passage under 
consideration, it seems most obvious, that vvorvvtamv tx^, &c. v. 13, 
ought to be taken as in apposition with r^v icaX^v iropod^iei/v, &c. 
commencing the fourteenth verse ; that is, as exhibiting the same con- 
struction in the series, and signifying exigetically the same thing : so 
that viroTvviiiffiv in the one place, signifies the same thing with vapa^ 
^fiKfjv in the other ; or, with the vapadoereig mentioned elsewhere, and 
containing such things as had been heard {irap kfuv iJKowras) and re- 
ceived orally from Paul. 

If you will turn to this place in the London Polyglott, you will find 
Montanus's version giving, ** Exemplar Tiabe" &c. — ** Pulchrum depO' 
siturk custodi,** &c. Syr. " Forma tWi sint," i. e. Have as a form, ac- 
cording to the Syriac idiom. '* Depositum btmum conserva," &c. So 
the Arabic, *' Sint tibi exemplar (Arab, rasmon, a written formula) qtiod 
intuearis,** (So Budaeus below) i. e. Have, &c, '* Serva pneclarum 
depositum" &c. In all which cases, something substantial and tangi- 
ble must be meant, and not something supposed to rest only in the 
mind. 
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Uke a correct translation of Ix^, the verb here used ; 
or that the article the ought to have been prefixed to 
the translation of lriror^*^ci/, the noun following. The 
verb (Bxe mast^I think, have the same force here, as it 
has in '^has a psalm '' (^paXfiow ix^h &c. 1 Cor. xiv. 26), 
noticed above ; or, in ^^ keep the ordifumces^'^ ijai: 
9mpai6ffti£ Karixsre, ib, xi. 2), also noticed above : but in 
no case can I find it used in the sense of *^ hold fasV^ 
Schleosoer finds it usedfor Dp? in Oen.xxxviii.2d. Amos 
vi. 13. Hoft. xiii. 11. So that the usage here seems to 
be very nearly allied to that in Hos. xiv. 3, cited in my 
last, "Take with you words,*' &c. Dnm Q^DV IHp 
(p. 32), which the Targumist paraphrases by, " Bring 
near with fou words of confession^ pDDV llUHp 
nKIIDK^ ]^23in£) &c. Have, take, retain, possess, 
or some such signification, therefore, — but not hold 
fasiy — must be the sense in which this verb ought to 
be taken in this place. 

.As .to the next term, viz. virorviroi^tc, here rendered 
^^fotmi^ I think you will agree with me, that no one, 
since the times of Bub^ds, has succeeded better 
than that very early and able writer has in deter- 
mining its signification. In the verb, then, he makes 

it to be (viz. viroi-virw^'at and virorvr^va^rdat, p. 629. 

edit. 1529), ^^informare rem aliquam, hoc est sum- 
maria . descriptione designare: qttod et wepiyparj/ai di^ 
diur^' He then <Htes firom Aristotle these passages ; 

&« yap .Worvirwerai itptiroy, eJ^ vvrepoy dvaypdy^/ai, " One 

ought first to delineate, — sketch out, — then afterwards 
to retouch (to use a painter's phrase)." And again : irtpl 
it Tvimay ri Xiyerat raXiac nKtwriov, vTrorviFtaaafuyoic wpwrov 
ri^y ohffiay H iariy. " // should be well considered as to 
what is said of these things, first sketching out what the 
essence is^^ Of the noun he says : viroTvw<atnQ ^^figura 
est, qum evidentia et illustratio didtur, quando res ita 

A 
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SCRIBENDO EXPRIMITUR, Ut mdeatUT D£LIN£ARI, 

vel (ut inquit Fabius in nono) proposita qtkBdam forma 
rerumj jta expressa verbis, ut cerni videatur 
potius quam audiri.'^^ He gives Biarvrwerig, and rvxf 
\iytivj and Tvwf XafxfiapBiv, as signifying very nearly the 
same thing. 

The passage here in question (viz. 2 Tim. i. IS) is 
next adverted to, and a paraphrase of it given from one 
of the homilies of Chrysostom, which Stephens has co- 
pied into his Greek Thesaurus. This extract is given, 
however, in a much more perfect form in Suicer under 
the term viroTvwbifftQ ; where you can examine it It 
will be sufficient to my purpose merely to cite Theodo- 
ret's shorter, more general, and, in my estimation, better 
comment upon it. It runs thus : Mc/xov^ i^v^h 'rovQ ^wypa- 

^ovcy Koi Ka^awep eKeivoi rdig ipxerwrots vpotfiypvrtQi <rvy 
aKpt^tit} zKtlvttiv ^oiyjoa^Scrtv tiK6vaf ^rta koX vv oUp rt &PX^~ 
rvirov €')(€ Trjv Trap' e/Lta irepl Tr/Tcwff Kal ayairriQ yeyevfifJiipTiy 

StdaffKaXiav. ^^ Imitate ^ says he, painters ; and just as 
tJiey, attending to their originals^ draw the images of 
these taith accuracy; so also retain thou the instruction 
heard of me concerning faith and charity ^ as if it were 
some such originaV^ Suicer gives a similar comment 
from Theophylact ; all originating manifestly in Chiy- 
sostom, but all falling short of the sense of the aposfle 
in this respect, that the things heard 6i Paul, considered 
separately from those written by him, have been en- 
tirely lost sight of. The better part of these comments 
consists in this, that it explains the term vTorvviatnvj as 
an archetype, or original exemplar : which,— as used 
here with the verb t\t, have, retain, possess, preserve, or 
the like, — must mean something so substantial that it 
may be referred to on any occasion that may arise, and 
not some undefined sentiments, only to be found in the 
mouths of men. Our authorised version has ^^form^ 
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which is justified by the **propa8iia qu^dam forma re- 
mm, Ua e j ppre ss a verbis, ui cemi videaiur poiius quam 
amdiriP of Bacbeus cited above. My condusion is, there- 
fore, that mniwuviv !%€ most here mean, keep, retaim, 
preserve, &c. an exemplar, or cop^, so written out and 
ledaced to form, as to be read and miderstood whenever 
refexred to, and which shall exhibit to after times also, 
the things heard of me. This, in the very next verse, 
is termed r^y xaXriy xopa^^nfF, i. e. the good deposit^ in 
oor version ^ That good thing committed unto thee;^* 
where observe, the terms ^ unto thee^'* do not appear in 
the original, and ought therefore to have been printed in 
italics. But this is not all : the whole is most indefi- 
nite, and, to my conception, unmeaning. This good 
deposit, ox good thing committed, Timothy is next com- 
manded to keep: ^vXaior ** keep,* says the apostle, 
through the Holy Ghost: that is, having drawn up such 
outline, containing and representing the matter deli- 
vered by me orally to thee, — viz. the traditions or or- 
dinances, which were necessary to the well-being and 
good government of the church, — keep and preserve 
these on every consideration, and by every means, con- 
nected with thy profession, but principally by tiiat 
which hath made thee an overseer in God's household. 
Now, compare the following context, viz. v. 15, with 
verses 20 and 21 of 1 Tim. vi. and ask yourself ho- 
nestly the question ; Had not the aposUe particulaiiy in 
view, those mal-practices and falsely named knowledge- 
firaught opinions and recommendations, — convenient 
and plausible as they may have seemed, — which have 
vexed, harassed, and divided, believers from that day to 
this i Whitby will shew you, that pure gnosticism could 
hardly have been meant. No ; it was nothing more or 
less than an excrescence of that knowledge which puffeth 
up : and which, when unmixed with prudence^ charity^ 
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and the othet Chrisdan virtaes, ought to be ranked 
rather with the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, 
than with the doctrine and ordinances, by which the 
church can receive edification. 

I may conclude then, I think, that even in the apos- 
tolic times, certain tradition^^ reduced to uniting^ and 
as such named a deposit, were laid up with those whose 
proper business it was to provide for the churches both 
ministers, and also such things as were wanting ; and 
that these were actually committed, with ordination to 
the ministry, to faithful men, who took care to commit 
them to others. If it can now be shewn, moreover, that 
such documents actually did exist, and do still exist, 
at least in essentials ; and that these are altogether and 
entirely opposed to Dissent, as propounded by you and 
others ; we shall have another and substantial ground 
for concluding that Dissent is unfmij/iable. And this, 
I think, we can do. 



Section X. 

On the cmcient Canons and Constitutions of the Church, 

termed Apostolical, 

I affirm then, that both the apostolical canons and 
constitutionSy of which you speak in terms not very com- 
mendatory in your last, and the ancient liturgies, — with 

44 It is highly worthy of remark here, that Cyril of Jerusalem, after 
explaining the office of the holy eacharist, or liturgy ^ thus concludes : 
Kar^xere ravraQ trapadwreic dtririXovg, k, r. \. " ke^ these TRADrriONS 
inviolate,** &c. using the very phraseology of Paul {rd^ iraga^otreiQ Ka* 
rexere, 1 Cor. xi. 2, noticed ahove). This portion of Cyril's work 
(Catech. Mystagog. y.)> we shall have to notice more particularly hy 
and hye. Does it not seem that Cyril understood the traditions^ 
«poken of by Paul, as having respect to these services ? 



/ 
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which our own is very intimately connected, and is not 
a mere translation of the Roman Catholic service-books^ 
as you have asserted— do present to us the essential 
parts €f those traditions and ordinances which, as I 
have shewn, the apostle commanded to be preserved 
and laid up : and I now proceed to the proof. 

With reference to the apostolical constitutions and 
canons,^^ in the first place, Nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that some of the most eminent fathers of the 
church did, in their controversies witli the schismatics 
of their days, appeal to them as documents of supreme 
autiiority, after the scriptures, in all questions relating to 
church-government and discipline. It is equally certain, 
that some of the most celebrated general councils of the 
earliest times did the same thing : from which it should 
seem that these had been taken as laws, and consi- 
dered as binding on Christians, in times still earlier. It 
also appears evident, from what Bishop Beveridge has 
proved, that they contain decisions of synods, or pro- 
vincial councils, held prior to any of the general coun- 
cils; and that these, superadded to other enactments 
or laws which could have originated with none but 
apostolic men, — and hence received their authority — 
formed the general code of the Christian church, during 
the times of its ablest and most disinterested abettors 
and defenders. I might refer you to Beveridge for proof 
of all this ; but, as his work is expensive and not very 
generally accessible, I shall give a few extracts for the 
satisfaction of the general reader, and then proceed to 
another part of our inquiry. 

I must premise, however, that I neitiier mean to say, 

4s I Bpeak of these together, because I hold that, although the canons 
certainly present the more ancient and authoritative text, the consti- 
tutions also contain, among other things' of a more modem date, the 
essentials of church-government as practised in the earliest times. 
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nor to aver, that these constitutions and canons have not 
been greatly interpolated, augmented, and enlarged, 
since the early times referred to. I must be allowed to 
enter the same caution with regard to the ancient litur- 
gies. All I intend to argue for is, that the principleg 
which regulated the government, discipline, ordinances, 
and usages, of the apostolic churches, — I mean the 
churches founded by the apostles themselves — ^are still 
extant in these constitutions and canons ;^^ and that 
in many cases, the veiy traditions or ordinances ad- 
verted to in the epistles, as noticed above, are still to 
be found in these documents. The same I a£Brm of the 
liturgies, although I am very willing to allow, as already 
stated, that extensive interpolations, augmentations, and 
additions, have taken place in them all. 

I shall probably be met here, as I have been when 
speaking of the doctrines of holy scripture, and asked; 
Who then is able to select the true from the false, the 
chaff from the wheat ? And then be overwhelmed with 
the conclusion, that here, as before, neither any man, 
nor yet any body of men, is to attempt this ; or else, 
that what none can do either individually or in the ag- 

40 " Et quidem nemini dubium esse potest, quin singube eodeiue ab 
ipds apostoUs fundatse aliquas ab iU traditiones acoeperint, in admi- 
nistrationibas ecclesiasticis perpetuo observandas." Beveridge de 
Canonibus Apost. cap. ii. § vi. He tells us in this same paragraph, 
that Clement of Alexandria had committed many of these to writing : 
and, in other places, that this Clement, and not Clement of Rome, 
ought therefore to be considered the first compiler of them. I doubt 
this. Beveridge, I think, did imprudently in selecting a middle 
period, between those fixed upon by T\trrianus the Jesuit, and John 
Daill^, for that in which these canons originated, i. e. about a. d. 200 : 
for, although we may have no means of verifying them earlier than 
this period — in which they manifestly were appealed to as apostolical — 
it cannot be either reasonably or safely concluded hence, that they had 
no prior existence : the contrary is manifestly the true and just con- 
clusion. 
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gregate, every rustic, every pretender, no matter how 
ignorant or weak, may do for himself; and so abmidant 
room be left for Dissent in these cases likewise. My 
answer in all such cases must be, as before, that where 
inquiry can do nothing, we may as well determine no- 
thing ; but, that where it can, and where reason and fact 
conspire to tell us that a safe result can be arrived at, 
we are bound, as reasonable beings, either to acquiesce 
in the result so arrived at, or to shew substantial 
reason to the contrary. In the questions now before 
us, I maintain, there are abundant grounds for good and 
safe conclusions, and that a gracious Providence has 
preserved to these our times materials sufficiently nu- 
merous, distinct, and trust-worthy, to guide us to the 
truth, provided only that we have patience sufficient to 
follow them out, and be not invincibly pre-disposed to 
listen to no more than one side of the question. 

To come then to the testimonies of some of the early 
fathers of the church on these points. In the first place, 
Athanasius, who was present at the Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, speaks of them in this manner : 6v yap vvy 

Kav6v€C Kai rivoi rdig €KK\fi<r(aie kl6^ri<rav, dXX' tK waripwy 
^pMv KoK&s Kal fiepaltac wape^d^rfcray' ovBe yvy fi wi^is Ijp^aTO, 
ctXX' Ik rov Kvpiov ^id r&y fAa^tirdy elc 4/iac hia^i^Kty' ty* ay 
fir^ rd cf dpxaliay fiixp^^ ^fJuSy rripri^ivTa ey toIq €KK\ri<TlaLQ ey 
raig yvy {ffiipaig wapanoXfjTaf Kai rd TriTcv^cira i^fiiy (rfrri^y 

leap* fifjuSyf Kiyri^riTe a^eX^oL ^^ Neither canons nor exem- 
plars were just now given to the churches^ but were deli' 
vered from our forefathers firmly and well. Nor did 
the faith begin (only) nowy but passed over from the Lord 
through the disciples to us : so that, brethren, you need 
not be moved, lest those things which have been observed 
from ancient times should in these days have been lost, or 
the things entrusted to us, be (now) to be sought out by us.^^ 
It is remarkable enough, that xayoyec and rvTroi, i.e. 
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canons and iypes^^ea^emplars — are here joined together 
in speaking on this subject. Does not Ihis fall in 
with what has been said above on the term hrorfnruffir, 
exemplary form, as used by the apostle ?*' In the next 
place, this writer must have meant written canons or 
exemplars, and not traditions orally delivered as the 
Romanists pretend ; which is evident enough from the 
latter part of the extract, and from the fact, that what he 
here intimates is still to be found in the written and 
published apostolical canons.^^ Once more, he speaks 
of the date of these as concurring with that of Christ* 
ianitj itself, and of the mode by which they had been 
preserved, as of a sort with that by which the feith itself 
had come down to his times. 

We have, in the same place, the testimony of Arse-* 
nius, — who, as the Arians would have it bdieved, had 
been murdered by Athanasius, — declaring that he was 
willing ^' to submit to the ecclesiastical canon, according 

to the ancient law^^^rf kKKXritruisucf Kar6yt Kord row jra- 

Xaioy ySfjLov hworaffffea^ai. Which, according to Beveridgo^ 
—and no better judge need be required— is the thirty* 
fourth of the apostolical canons. In sect. iv. ib. we have a 
passage from St. Basil (written about A. D. S70), in which 
one of these canons is also appealed to, and there termed 
iLpxaioc Kaviity, an ancient canon: which Beveridge tetts 
us is the twenty-fifth of his collection. In the same sec* 
tiou we have a citation from Tertullian, who flou* 
rished early in the third century appealing likewise to 



47 The term, in the form of a participle, is also used by Athanasius, 
as cited by Cotolerius in his edition of the Patres Apostolid. Ed. 
1724, vol. i p. 190. *£?c xal trtpa ptpKia rovroiy l^uiOiv o<r Kavovt* 
Z6/i€va fikVf rcrvirw/ilva ik irof^ Ti^y xarspwv dyayiywrKM^ai, jc. r.X. 
** There are also other books besides these, not canonized indeed, but 
reduced to form by the Fathers to be read," &c. 

M Guliel. Bevereg. Codex Canoniim Eod. primit. cap. ill. § ii. ftc. 
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one of these canons. His words are, *^ Quantum detra- 
huntjideiyquantum obstrepunisanctitatinuptuBsecundcB, 
dUdplina ecclesuB et pr4escripiio apostoli declaratj ciUm 
digamos non sinit prasidere ;^' i. e. ^* How much second 
marriages detract from the faith, how much they are 
opposed to holiness, the discipline of the church, and 
apostolical prescription, declare; as neither allows twice 
married men to preside.^^ Which, Beveridge tells us, 
is enjoined in the seventeenth canon. Here, it may also 
be remarked, both apostolical prescription and these 
written laws or traditions are appealed to at the same 
time, which is much the same thing as giving to the 
latter apostolical authority. 

Again, ib. cap. xiii. § 1, we have an extract from a let- 
ter of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, to a bishop of the 
same name of Constantinople, written against Arius and 
his followers, and preserved in the first book of Theodo- 
ret* s Ecclesiastical History, cap. iii. (not iv. as erroneously 
given in Le Clerc's edition of the Apostolic Fathers, ed. 
sec.) also appealing to the apostolical canons in these 
words, firiT€ roy diroaroKiKor Kav6va rSro avyxkipEiv^ i. e. 
Nor wM the apostolical canon bear this: alluding to 
the twelfth of that collection. Nor is there, according 
to Beveridge, any thing to be found in these canons^ 
which ctonpt be shewn from Origen, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Cyprian, and others, to have obtained in the 
Christian church in their days. 

As to the general councils (cap. iv. ib. § 3, &c.), 
that of Nice, holden A. D. 325, must have had the apos- 
tolical canons before it, as is evident from several of its 
enactments: that of Antioch, A.D. 341, commands many 
things enjoined by these canons, and often in the very 
same words : that of Gangra (ib. cap. v. § 1), celebrated 
about the same time, does the same thing, with parti- 
cular reference to the Eustathians, who were at that 

s 
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time introducing novelties opposed both to the sacred 
scriptures, and to ancient usage. a.d. 381, the second 
general council of Constantinople waa aaamnbled, and 
in this likewise the apostolical canons were refened to 
(ib« § 2). >. Again, in the third general council of Car- 
thage, not long after that of Nice^ reference is also made 
to these canons (ib. § 3). The council of Ephesus, like- 
wise celebrated A. D. 431, quotes these canons ; as also 
does that of Chalcedon. And, in the next chapter (i. e. 
cap. vi^), it is shewn that Constajpttine, Pope Julius, the 
council* of Constantinople, A, D. 394, that of Ephes^us, 
and likewise theEmperor Theodosius, either cited tbc»e 
canons by name, or else plainly referred toithem. The 
reader is now referred to Beveridge himself, for fiirther 
particulars.^^ . ; i 

Now, I say^i^e haTehere^men the. most .celebrated jn 
their times, men high in station in the churchy and not 
more remarkable jfor j their pipty, than ; fer. time, fititngth 
of intellect,, appealing to these canons jastdoeumenta of 
uniYersal acknowledged authority, both in their own 
days„ an4 from the first e^tabtishment c^ Christienity. 
We, har^ councils, not more remarkable for their or- 
thodoxy g^nwally, thaa for. the. aggregate of talent and 
learning, which they possess^, alLccmspiring to give 
authority to these canons. Which is peiliaps sufficient 
to shew, that, for some reason or other, these documents 
were believed to possess supr^ne anIhoEity in all ques-r 
tionsirelating.to church-gQvernment, .. 

Let us now put a case oar. two,.which. will confidbute, 
in some degree, to illustrate this question. There is such 
a thing, we know,, among ourselves, as the ^^ Idber Jfe- 
^," commonly styled '^ITieKing'^ Books.^ Thea^is 
also such a Ahing as a Tithe Law peculiac to London. 

*9 De CanonibaB,' &c. cap. ii. % 2, 3< k 
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Both of these nxe known to have taken their rise and 
aaihority from Henzy Vlllth^ about thi^ hundred years 
ago. Suppose, then, we had now no means of knowing, 
except by tradition, that (his book and this law took their 
rise and authority at the times of the fi«fonnalion : 
Could there, I' ask^ be axiy good ^reason to doubt that 
tMs was the fact? Would not the recourse 'constantly 
had to the ^^ Liber Begis}^ by incumbents generally, and 
appeals <made by those of London in particular to Hen- 
ly's TiAe Act, afford ground sufficient that these docu- 
ments had their origin in authority ? And, be it remem- 
bered, from the aposfles' times to' those of the council of 
Nice, a shorter period of time intervened tiian does from 
those of Henry Ylllth to this preseiit day^; to say no- 
thing of TertuUian, and other earlier authorities, who 
might be here appealed to. Consider this, dear 'Sir, and 
then ask yourself the question: Ib it* probabte that all 
these good and great men codd have been imposed 
upon, at a period so near to that in which the great Re- 
formation took place I Or, would they have risked the 
interests; of Religion, by appealing to something to which 
they must have known every infidel and heretic could 
give the lie ? Most certainly not And, if so, then these 
docament»*-*no< matter what infterpolations may deform 
certain editions or parts of them now,-^must have then 
possessed an universal paramount authority, and must 
also have been derived from an authority in no respect 
inferior. 

Whence, in the next place, could this authority have 
been derived? > Beveridge is inclined to ascribe it to 
certain* synods holden before the times of Constantine : 
and, I will allow, these might have had their share of 
influence in this respect, and have contributed in some 
degree to the matter which they contained. Still, I 
tl^ink, these synods and this additional matter, must 
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have received their authority from the consideration, that 
certain apostolical traditions had previously existed, with 
which the earlier fathers were believed to be better ac- 
quainted than their successors, rather than the contrary. 
It is, moreover, certain, that both Papias and Clemens 
Alexandrinus made it their business to record such tra- 
ditions as llxese,^^ as it also is, from the scriptures 
cited above, that Timothy, if not other apostolical men, 
must have done the same thing. And, from the con- 
siderations that these canons were termed, apostolical 
from the very earliest times, and possessed apostolical 
authority, it seems next to impossible that, from any 
but apostolical authority — ^for no other then existed — 
they could have received this their influence in these 
very early times. 

Let me say once more, I am not now arguing for the 
long chapters and long prayers,-**to the last of which 
you have reasonably enough objected — ^found in what 
are called the apostolical constitutions. On the con- 
trary, I have no doubt these have been greatly interpo- 
lated and augmented. All I argue for is, that certain 
documents — very short ones perhi4>s — of this sort did 
exist in the first ages of the church, coinciding then in 
all respects with the holy scriptures, as frtr, at4east, as 
they touched, directly or indirectly, on subjects treated 
of by them : and that tibese are now presented to us 
essentially in what are termed the apostolical canons and 
constitutions^ and in such other fragments of these as 
are to be met with in Epiphanius, and other fathers of 
the church. I argue, I say^ that, from these, and from 
sucl) references as have been made to them, either in 
general councils, or in the writings of some of the most 
learned and judicious fathers of the church, we can as- 

50 Bevcridge, ib. cap. xi. $ vi. ib. cap. iii. iv.&c. 
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certain on what principles the church was governed in its 
earliest and best days; — that the three orders of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, existed ; that ordination was con- 
ferred by bishops, not by presbyters ; that a certain order 
and mode of public worship was prescribed and pre- 
coniposed ; that Dissent, as now propounded, was con- 
demned ; that no such thing as a modem Independent 
Church existed, and so on. — ^To all of which, moreover, 
the most abundant testimony can be adduced, both from 
the ancient orthodox fathers of the church, and also 
from the holy scriptures. 



Section XI. 
On the Antiquity of Liturgical Services. 

We now come to consider, more particularly, the his- 
toiy of pre-composed forms of prayer in the Christian 
diurch. No one, I suppose, will be hardy enough to 
contend, that the Christian religion did not succeed the 
Jewish ; that it was not a fulfilment of what had been 
predicted under that system, as well as under a previous 
one embraced by the patriarchs ; that the Jewish system 
did not receiye much from the patriarchal, and the 
Christian dispensation much from both: or, frirther, that 
the same means in many cases, and the same end in all, 
were not applied and had in view, respectively. In 
other words, the spirit was in every case the same, as 
was the object; in some, both the precept and the means; 
and in all an analogy the most marked and clear was 
apparent. In each case, therefore, the transition from 
one dispensation to another was easy ; it had been pro- 
vided for ; and, accordingly, each may be cited as afford- 
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iog evidence, pf the truth, either. p€ thi^t which immedi- 
Si,UHy luicceeded, or preceded it Thjis, mom>ve^ is what 
might have beem PS|>ected:£bQm: appoiottnents of which 
God. was the.mthpr; and, which men, .as reascttmUe 
heingA, were eispected to reeeiye tand to adopt 
., Now, as it (regards the. question. iQiqiedic^tely before 
ns, nothing can be more certain, than that provision was 
made for the public service of religion under the Jewish 
system ; for here, as before remarked, the whole book of 
Pis^ms was fiturgieal, and was pubUely used as such 
under the authoritative arrangement of th^ kings; — tL 
circumstance bj no means originating in the peculiarities 
of the Mosaic law, which provided for no such obserr- 
auces. The same may be said of the building and de* 
dication of the temple by Solomon, of Neh^mah's 
prayer, and many other such occurrences, as noticed in 
my last (pp. 5 — 8). 

We also learn from these scriptures, that persons in 
authority had the power tO: vavy^ augment^ abridge, or 
change, the prayers to.|>e used ; or^ to alter the manner 
in which the^ were to ;be offered up. .David, for exam- 
ple, made a new ajrangement of the Levites,^^ and Ihis 
seems to have been restored by NehemiahA* . la the 
times too of Antiochu8.£piphanes,.we have reason^ to 
believe that the heads of the Jewish nation made entirely 
new arrangements, as to the portions of scripture to be 
publicly read*^^ And^ in many instances we know> cer- 
tain prayers, or thanksgivings, weie introduced in ordeor 
to suit particular occasions. In all these <?ases the law 
had made no particular provisions 4 none seem to have 
been made by divine authority ; and, in many, the 
persons making the arrangements were not divinely in- 
spired. 

" 1 Chron. xxiM. 6. 2 Chron. vUi: 14. sa Nch. x«. 45, &c. 

ftS Prolegom. in Bib. Polyg. Lond. zli. § 5. 
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Again, we read both of our blessed Lord and his 
apostles frequenting the synagogues and temple of the 
Jewsy as already remarked, where, it should seem, 
they made no objections to the services, although they 
certainly did to the prevailing sins of their day. In 
sotte instances, too, the apostles taught that the Mosaic 
law was no longer binding, although they submitted to 
many of its reqmrements. 

When our Lord instituted the holy sacrament, he' 
manifestly intended that it should supersede the observe 
ance d tibe piisdial lamb, and typify bis death, with the 
ad^^antages thence to be derived. In this case, there- 
f(|re, the paschal sacrifice wai^ set aside by another rite, 
w&idi could always be understood as- ibe fulfilment of 
the most important particulaar shadowed onsA by thsil 
observance. Here too theireeul and the wine-^^ were 
retained; 'while their intention was explained, if not al- 
togetirer altered* The usual service was so far complied 
with, abiidged, and altered; a psahn was sung in each 
case ; and here the service seems to have ended. 

The synagogue-service^^ could not comprehend this 
sacrificial rite, nor indeed offer up any otiier. The prac- 
tice apparently was, to offer up certain prayers, — ^p^alms 
it might be, or- other prayers — appointed by the headl» 
of the nation. The scriptures were then read, and an 



M In the times of Irensue and Jnstiii Martyr, and for a considerable 
time after, water was mixed with the wine, as in the service of the 
paschal lamb. See Grabbers note on a passage in Irenseus^ in his edi- 
tion, p. 397. Ligbtfoot on Matt. xxvi. 26, &c. 

SB iThat the synagogue-service, rather than that of the temple, was 
adopted or reformed by the early Christians, is ably shewn by Vitringa 
in his admirable work De Syfiagoga Vetere, vfd. i, Proleg. cap. iii. 
It is true, as he well remarks, the Romish writers take the temple^ 
rather than the synaffogue, as the original ; but this seems to have been 
done, in order to justify the usurpation of their pontifex maasmnu^ or 
pope. 
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exposition, or sermon,^^ added, as in the case of our 
Lord, in the synagogae of Nazareth (Luke iy« 18, &c.), 
and of St. Paul and Barnabas in that at Antioch in Pi* 
sidia (Acts xiii. 15, &c.), and here that service ended. 
The public service of the temple was altogether a differ- 
ent thing ; and was, for the most part, prescribed by the 
law, as was the attendance of the males, &c; at the three 
great feasts. With this, therefore, Christianity can have 
but little to do, farther than to hold that its arrange- 
ments were typical, and have entirely passed away ; or 
rather, have received their completion and end in our 
Great High Priest's having entered, once for all, into 
the immediate presence of his Father. 

At the close of the theocracy, therefore^ the synagogue- 
service, united with that of the paschal lamb, seems to 
have descended to the church in a reformed shape,-^ 
for those were ** the times of reformation." — Prayers,*^, 
the singing of hynms, with the celebration of this sacra- 
ment, formed, perhaps, the whole service of the primitive 
church : and, what is most remarkable, these services 
appear always to have gone together. Prayers, praises^ 
reading and expounding the scriptures, followed by the 
mystical sacrifice of Christ, formed the service of every 
Christian sabbatli ; and, in some instances perhaps, the 

56 Out of such expositions the Targums, as printed in the polygiiotts, 
appear to have originated. Proleg. Walton, in Bib. Polyg. Lond. xii. 
$5. 

57 The Lord's prayer, as we have already seen, was absolutely en- 
joined by its Author as a form of prayer. It is worthy of remark, that 
scarcely a petition is to he found in it, as shewn by Lightfoot (on 
Malt. vi. 9, &c,) f which is not also to be found in one or other of the 
prayers of the Jews. See also Vitringa de Synagoga Vetere, pars ii. 
p. 1088. The same writer tells us, ib. p. 1099, that having considered 
the prayers of the Jews, he has no further doubt that the doxology 
{do^oXoyia) of the Lord's prayer, which Ludan styles the iroKwavvfioQ 
^^9), was truly added by our Lord himself to the prayer, in conformity 
with the usages of those times. 
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service of every single day. Here therefore, as already 
remarked, the transition was easy, and at the same time 
edifying. No Jew could reasonably object It afforded 
a complete recognition of his prior observances ; and in 
a form as acceptable and edifying to him,^^ as it was 

^ " Probabffle est» sntlqiiifliB institutnm faisBe, nt leges de obl^tio- 
nibiis «t lacrifidiB legantor, utsic^ lege quasi progreiianiur ad evange- 
lium^ fidd nemp^ ocuUe reapiciendo in Meseiam, ef usque oblationem," lb. 
It can hardly be supposed, I think, that the Jews took these things 
from the Christians. *' I ^sk," says Lightfoot, on Matt. vl. 9, '^vrhe- 
ther it was possilde, that the apostles and disciples, who, froiA their 
yesy cradles had kaown and seen such forins instituted for common 
use,. . . . should judge otherwise of this form given by our Lord, which 
bore so great conformity with. . . . the most received rite and custom 
of their nation." See Ihe whole passage, and on Luke xl, 1 . And, on 
the other hand, it was not unusttal with lAie earliest fathers of the 
church to use th^ terms proper for the synagogue, when speaking of 
the church. So Clement of Rome styles the bishop, Apxi^piifS, chirf 
priest: the elders, priests; and the deacons, LeiHtee, On which Beve- . 
ridge remarks, "Clementem iisdem ecclesiastKOs ordines nominibua 
describere, ^uibus in synagoga Judfuca insigiMti sunt ; propterea quod 
iidem ordines ex veteris etiam legis praescripto, apud JudaBos diu obti- 
Buerat, et ^ synagoga in ecdesiam ab ipso Christo et apostolis ejus 
transcript! fuerant, ac proinde ab aliis etIam tequ^ ac ^ demend ipis^ 
ccjfus Apxtspi^Ct presbfftsr iepn^c, et diaeoni Xei/tra, ^aspissim^ appellan- 
tiqr." . Nota in Cap. Apost. ii. Vitrin^ (of wi^om more presentiy) , de 
Sjnagog^ Vetere, will supply most ample and interesting details on 
this subject : e. g. Froleg. cap. 2. ** Quotiescunque enlm ill! (i. e. pa- 
ftm) preshyteros ecdesiae vocant sacerdotesj diaconoe, Lemtasi mensas^ 
inquibus sacra symbolapanis etyini deponuntur, altaria; dona, lis 
imposita, oblationes, totiens significant, se existimare, formam saerorum 
tempH Judaici translatum esse in ecdesiam Christianam, . • . Quid quod 
ipse Tertul]ianus,...^Meopt<m Jam vocet summum sacerdotem f Imo 
Irensum, secundi sseculi adulti docterem, dona a credentibus in osum 
sacrs eucharistSse oblata, et per preces ^iscopl conseerata, vocasse non 
tantum, sed et describere prolixius ut sacrifldumt et ipsa dona wpud 
Justinum Martyrem, Irenaeo antiquiorem, venire nomifie trpo^fop&t 
oblationis, res est certa,'* &c. . ,** Unicum tantum modo loeum exeer- 
pamus ex Hieronymo, . .Et ut seiamus traditiones d^stblieas snmptas de 
Vetere Testamento; quod Aaron etfilii ^us atque Levita in iemplofuerunf, 
hoc sibi episeopi, et presbyteriy et diaeoni vendicent in ecclesia/* A little 
farther on, we have Spencer speaking to the same effect (vis. Prol. 

T 
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applicable and instructive to the Gentiles : for here 
Christ Jesus was evidently set forth, as crucified among 
the former; and for the salvation of both. 

Now, in the next place, precisely of this sort, — as 
far at least as we can now discover — were the most 
ancient services of the Christians. They came together, 
they prayed, they had a psalm, an interpretation, i. e. of 
some passage of holy scripture, and their prophets pro- 
phesied, i. e. preached, and then they all approached 
the Lord's table. This, I say, is apparent, both from the 
testimony of St. Paul, and from all that can be learned re- 
specting the ancient liturgies preserved to our times. 

From what has already been said of the power exer- 
cised by kings and nilers, it could not be expected that, 
in the earliest times either of t^e synagogue^ or the church, 
precisely the same prayers would every where be ofiered 
up, or the same scriptures always be read. All that could 
be expected would be, that a similar outline (WorvTroi^cc) 
would be preserved, and that public worship would 
be always essentially the same. The Jews, too, at 
the times of this great reformation, were divided into 
different schools, and in some cases into different sects. 
Those of Alexandria manifestly formed one school : 
those of Judea another : those of Babylonia another : all 
of which is evident enough, from the documents which 
have come down to our times.*® Yet they all agreed 

cap. ill. p. 17), "ApostoH etiam^.Mt reformatio ilia, , ,molHier et iine 
strepitu procederei, mnlta Judaorvm instituta, longi temporit uw con- 
Jlrmatu, in eceletiam Chriatianam acetperunt. In Morum numero cenami 
99lentt wnpoaiiio numuum, epiaeopij preabyteri, dtaconi, excommunMoatio^ 
ifrdinatio, aUague dociis frequenter obeervata. Pbira qui reguirit adeat 
Grotium, Seldenum, Thomdikium, Hammondmn," Sec, 

S9 This is, I think, quite evident from the interpretations of scrip- 
ture, given in the Greek version of the LXX (see my Prolegomena 
to Mr. Bagster's Polygiott Bible, prol. i. § 7), as compared with the 
doctrines of the Masora, the Targnms, and Talmud ; as also from a 
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in this, — at least as far as my information goes — that 
their public worship should be prescnhed, pre-compasedi 
and carried on under the superintendence of their seve- 
ral national heads or rulers. 

If this was the case, then, nothing can be more likely 
than that the forms adopted in the Christian church 
would also vary, in some degree, in the several countries 
in which converts from Judaism formed the first congre- 
gations ; and that these would, from time to time, re- 
ceive such alterations and additions as persons having 
authority in the church should deem expedient and 
right. And this seems to have been the fact. Mr. 
Palmer says, in his very elaborate and valuable work, 
entitled " Origines LiturgicaB....O;£/bre{, 1832," — a work 
which you, my dear Sir, would do well carefully to pe- 
ruse — " After a careful examination of the primitive 
liturgies....it appears to me, that they may all be reduced 
to four, which have been used in different churches 
from a period of profound antiquity. The first may be 
entitled the great Oriental Liturgy j as it seems to have 
prevailed in all the Christian churches, from the Eu- 
phrates to the Hellespont, and from the Hellespont, to 
the southern extremity of Greece. The second the 
Alexandrian^ which from time immemorial has been 
the liturgy of Egypt, Abyssinia, and the country ex- 
tending along the Mediterranean Sea toward the west. 
The third was the Roman, which prevailed throughout 
&e whole of Italy, Sicily, and the civil diocese of Africa. 
The fourth was Uie GaUican, which was used through- 
out Gaul and Spain, and probably in the exarchate of 
Ephesus until the fourth century. These four great 
liturgies," adds he, ^^ appear to have been the parents of 

comparison of the Jerusalem, with the BabyloDian Talmud : t^e inter- 
pretations of Jerome, with those of both the Egyptian and Babylonian 
schools. 
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all the forms now extant:. ...and their aotiqnity was bo 
rerf iiemote, thdbr use so extensive in those ages when 
bishops were most independent, that it seems difficult 
to place their origin at a lower period than the apostolic 
age. The liberty/' he adds, '^ which every Christian 
church plainly had and exercised, in the way of im« 
proving its fonnulaiies, confirms the antiquity of the 
four great liturgies ; for where this liberty existed, it 
coidd have been scarcely any thing else but reverence 
for the apostolical source from which the original litor^ 
gtes were derived, that prevented an infinite variety of 
formularies, and preserved the 9ub$taniial unifarmiiy 
which we find to have prevailed in vvist districts of the 
primitive church.*' (Vol. i. pp. 8, 9)» 

To the antiquity assigned to these liturgies by Mr. 
Palmer, you, my dear Sir, will not object, having already 
allowed that it was that of the apostolic times, as no- 
ticed above, and as I also affirmed in my last. I now 
say, that the variety here supposed to have existed in 
these primitive formulas may be sufficiently accounted 
for, on the supposition that, as different schools existed 
among the Jews in the apostolic times, a slight variety 
may also have existed in their several synagogue-ser- 
vices, and out of this have grown the discrepancies 
observable in these primitive liturgies : and so Alea^n* 
dria have giveti birth to one, Antioch to another, Ephe- 
sus to auoUier, and Rome to another ; differing slightly 
in some particulars, but all preserving one great prin-^ 
ciple and otrtline. 

It ought to be borne in mind, however, when we enter 
on the consideration of the ancient liturgies, that certain 
customs prevailed in the church, which must have bad 
considerable influence on the ancient writers whose tes- 
timonies alone can be of weight in this inquiry. In the 
first place, it is notorious that the ancient believers com- 
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mitted much to memory.^ For, as John and our Lord 
taught their disciples to pray, so apparently did Uie 
apostles Ui^rs* Hence^ it would come to pass, that 
much less would be committed to writing than now is. 
It is also true that this practice prerails, to a consider- 
able extent, in the East to this rery day. But it was 
not prayers alone that were committed to memory. 
Large portions of the Bcriptures were also learned by 
rote, and recited as circumstances required ; just as the 
classical authors now are at some of our larger schools. 
And this practice prevails in the East to this day like- 
wi8e« 
In the next place, no prayers ^^ seem to hare been 

60 And hence it has been matter of doubt, as to when the primitive 
liturgies were first committed to vrriting. Le Bran holding one thing, 
Mnratori another, and so on. See Mr. Palmer's work, vol. i. p. 11, 
^te. StiU, I oan see no good gnmnilt for supposing th«t liturgies were 
not committed to writing, in some cases, as early as the apostolic 
times. See also Renaudot. Liturg. Orient, tom. i. Dissert, cap. ii. 

01 So Theodoret and Chrysostom, as cited by Mr. Palmer, vol. ii. 
p« 24, Cyril of J^iisakm, Athanasius, the apostolical constitutions, 
4^0* «s dted by Mr. Bingham. Christ* Antiquit. book x. chap. r. 
§ 1—10. Again, '*If we may beUeve Bede (ib. book x. ch, i f 7), 
they (the catechumens) were obliged to get some of the holy scriptures 
by heart, as a part of theb* exercise and discipline, before they were 
haptifBed. For he commends it as a laudable custom In the ancSent 
churcV' &c. A&An, ib.ch. ii. § 10. <<When tbeybad learaed the 
cree4, they were also taught the Lord's prayer, which was notaUowed 
ordinarily to the catechumens till immediately before. . .baptism," &c. 
"This they did not always commit to writing, but kept it, as Jerome 
words it, ' in tables of Hie heart,* '* &c. Ib. ch. ▼. § 9.— I have myself 
been told by persons who have travelled in the East, that in Abyssinia 
to tills day, and also in Palestine, iit is customary to commit tiie whole 
.psalter to memory ; because, I suppose, it contains the most f^tpro** 
piiaite forms of prayer, confession, and tiianksgiving. So Bii^am, 
book ziv, ch. i. § 1, " I take no notice bere of their psalmody at 
other times, at their meals, at their labottr8> and in their private de- 
votions, &c. . .frequentiy mentioned by the ancients," &c.— " Tlie ser- 
vice usually began with reading or singing of psalms.'* Bingham, 
book xiv. ch, i § I. Bat, as a sort of duuiting, still practised by both 
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publicly recited in the church, until the reading of the 
scriptures and the sermon had been completed ; that is, 
until the catechumens or uninitiated^ unbelievers, &c. 
had been dismissed. This dismissal, however, does not 
appear to have obtained in the apostolic times. I think, 
with you, therefore, that it was both unnecessary and 
wrong ; while I also do, that no change in the order of 
the service ever took place on this account. 

In the third place, the liturgy or communion service, 
was probably much shorter at first, than in after times. 
At first it would, perhaps, contain little more than the 
simple institution of our Lord, at his last celebration of 
the paschal lamb or passover, accompanied by such 
prayers, psalms, or hymns, as were then in use. And 
here, I think it more than probable, that the Lord's 
prayer would, as it does with us, take the precedence, 
especially as the ^^ daily bread'' there prayed for, was 
very generally supposed to have particular respect to 
his body. 

Once more, as it is customary with the fathers of the 
church to speak with a studied obscurity of the mys- 
teries of religion, that is, of the particulars of the com- 
munion service, lest, as they expressly declare, their 
simplicity should be misunderstood and derided by the 
heathen, and so be brought into general contempt ; 
the intimations which they have given us of these 
things, ought to be understood and interpreted accord- 
ingly.^^ This cannot be better illustrated, perhaps, 

the Jews and Mohammedans,— counterpoint, or harmony, being then 
unknown— is perhaps all that is meant, and, as these portions fd 
seriptiire often contauied prayer, we must not be surprised in heaHng 
this service sometimes styled j^rayer. 

6a And so Mr. Palmer very judiciously observes, ''This primitive 
discipline is sufficient to account for the facts, that veiy few aUusions 
to the liturgy, or eucharist service are found in the writings of the 
fathers : and that on the more solemn part of the consecration, &c. 
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than by the fact, that Mr. Palmer — ^well read on this 
subject, and acute as he evidently is — has, in his first 
section, on the preparatory prayers of the holy commu- 
nion (vol. ii. p. 24), asserted that " the Lord^s prayer 
could not have been recited at the beginning of the li- 
turgy,^ because the catechumens must then have been 
present; forgetting that the beginning oSthe liturgy wos 
the beginning of the communion service^ wben no cate- 
chumen was allowed to be present; although he has 
stated (p. 155, of the same vol.), that "certainly in the 
fifth century it was a general custom to use it before 
communion, and (that) in some churches it may have 
been used there even from the apostolic age." I mention 
this merely to shew the extreme caution necessary to be 
observed when treating on this subject. 

Let us now see — and I shall follow Mr. Palmer — 
what the testimonies of ancient writers on this subject 
are. Justin Martyr, who lived early in the second cen- 
tury, tells us that on the day named Sunday, of all 
residing throughout the cities or villages, there is an as- 
sembling together in the same place ; and (that) the me- 
morials of the apostles, or the writings of the prophets, 
are read as long as (circumstances) will allow. The 
reader ceasing, the presiding (minister) exhorts and ad- 
monishes (them) to imitate those good things : then, says 
he, we all arise in common, and send forth prayers ; and, 
as we have before said, ending our prayers, bread and 
wine and water are brought, and the president sends 
forth, to the utmost of his power, prayers and thanks- 
givings ; and the people speak out (as if in acclamation) 
saying, Amen.^^ It seems likely from the expression 

they are almost entirely silent.'* Vol. i. p. 14. The same thing is 
affirmed by Renandot, Lit. Orient, tom. i. Dissert, pp. ix. xxi. 

63 It can be shewn, from passages occurring both in Irenaeus and 
Cyprian, that the very same service obtained in their times and coun- 
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(fiiXpiQ iyx^iiy as long as circumstances will allow J ^ that 
tbe quantity of scripture to be read was not then fixed, 
but varied as occasion required. 

On another part of this quotation, you have offered 
some remarks, viz. Strri ^vrafiic ahrfj i. e. to the utmost of 
his power y or, as far as his power. Mr. Bingham, you 
tell us (p. 82),— whom you invidiously style ** the zealous 
advocate*^ — mistook the passage, in supposing it to mean 
^* ardency and intenseness of devotion.'' But, where is 
your proof of this ? Mr. Bingham has truly said, ^^ there 
is no demonstration in either of these expressions*' (viz. 
KoiytLQ ci^ac, common prayers^ and this under considera- 
tion) : *' for they are both ambiguous?^ (Book xiii. ch. v. 
§ 5). And if, as you say, he has mistaken the sense of a 
passage quoted from Nazianzen; still this phrase re* 
mains just as ambiguous as ever. Nor will ^ the ad- 
mirable Emesti's" opinion, which you have cited, mend 
the matter, when he says, he thinks that free prayer 
was meant ('' liberas preces fnisse putamus"). Let us 
endeavour then to fix upon something more certain and 
definite. 

^^ Justin Martyr," says Mr. Palmer, *^ was a native of 
Samaria, and lived wittiin the district which was after- 
tries. Andy unleM I am greatly mistaken, the same may be proved 
from Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Tertullian. See the Apostolic 
Fathers, as edited by Clericus, Amsterdam, 1724, tom.i. pp. 170, 171, 
with the note by Bishop Fell, and tom. ii. p. 36, with the notes of 
Cotelerins. I cite the only edition of Justin at hand, which is that of 
Paris, 1551. Ty rov tiKwv Xtyoftkvy Vl*^P9 wdvraw Kard v^Ket^ ^ dypo^s 
yiiv6vTiiiv kwl rh ahrb (Tvr^\£v<nQ yivirai, leai rd &irofivrifiov€VfiaTa rwv 
Aito^oXutv, 4 rd trvyypdfiftara rwv TrpwfttiTStv dvayiviatTKerai ft^xp'C 
tyxbtpti. lira wavfrafiivov rov dvayiv^tTKovroQy 6 trpoe^wg Sid \6yov n)v 
vovSrtffiav Kal vp6K\riffiv rije r&v kclKuv rovnav luiitiffttoQ irouXrai, 
iirura dvi'rdfiiBa Koivy irdvrtQ, Kal litxde iTBfiirofiiv' Kal ttg irpok^iffitv 
iravoafdvtav fiii&v r^c c^X^C* aproc irpo<r^p£rai ita2 olvoc, koI ^Btap* Kal 
h irpocc'ii^c eirxM ofMoitnQ Kal c^^xapirio^ Btrif dwafug aitrif dvavkfivfi, xai 
6 Xabt iirtw^n^ kkyintv rb dfiifp. 
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wards known as the patriarchate of Antiocb.'^ '^Justin,'* 
continues he, " describes the ordfir of the Christian li- 
turgy in his days ; and, as far as it goes, his description 
agrees exactly with the liturgy ofAntioch in after times. 
He speaks of the lessons, the sermon, the prayer of 
the faithful, and the kiss of peace.^^ He mentions the 
thanksgiving to God, through Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
for the benefits which he has conferred on us.^* He 
appears to speak of the words of our Lord.^^ If he does 
not refer directly to the verbal oblation of bread and 
wine, he considers an oblation to be made.^''' The in- 
vocation of the Holy Ghost is probably to be inferred 
from his speaking of the bread and vrine being sanctified 
by the prayer.^® He mentions prayers made by the 
priest at this time, besides the prayer of the faithful be- 
fore the thanksgiving; and informs us that the people 
answered Amen at the close of the liturgy .^^ As far as 
this goes," says Mn Palmer, " it gives every reason to 
say, that the liturgy of Antioch was substantially the 
same in the time of Justin, as it was one or two hundred 
years afterwards." This liturgy, according to Mr. Pal- 
mer, was that which in after times was styled the liturgy 
of St. James : and, although he willingly allows, as he 
well might, that this liturgy as we now have it has 
undergone very considerable alterations, it is, neverthe- 
less, in its main and distinguishing portioi»», still sub- 
stantially the same. And in this, I believe, Mr. Palmer 
is right. ' ^ . 

<M He here cites the passage of which a translation has just been 
giv^i. I omit the Greek citations generall;|r, because they may be seen 
in Mr. Palmer's book, and because I wish to be as short as I can. 

fis Apol. i. ed. Thirlby, pp. ^^, 97. 66 ib. p. 96. 

07 Justin. Dialog, cum Tryph. pars ii. p. 386, ed. Thirlby. 

08 Apol. i. ib.p. 96. See also Renaudot, Liturg. Orient, tom. i. Dis- 
sert, p. vi. 

» Ib. p. 96. 

U 
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If then we u^j rely on w^ h,as now be^i said, the 
oofi Svyafui airry, ^ io the utmost cf his power^^ as no- 
ticed skbove, must be taken in tha sense which Mn 
Bingham ascribed to it when occurring in Nazianzen. 
It could not possibly have been used with reference to 
extemporaneous prayer by Justin; and^ consequently, 
the opinion of the ^^ admirable EmestV^ is worse than 
useless. 

We may now briefly touch upon your criticism (p. 82, 
^^ Rejoinder ")9 on Mr. Bingham's translation of this 
phrase. Your trandation, of the passage is, ^^ Come, let 
us, to the best of our pouter j purify our bodies and souls, 
— that we may siug,'* &c. which would thus run in 
Gxeek : ^ipt, oaii. ivyaf$is ^yyiC^fiey Koi <r^fiara koi yf/yxaQ 
. . .tva ^^ta/xey, k. r« \. The original text, hpwevex^ \f(hich 
you have not given, standA thiM) : f^c> ^011 ivvufug, hyv^ 

%v» (^vvapfioif^iy,TMe, ir^evfi^ri, T^ff liCiyUciQy ^^i^fuy. kKtlyriy 

^^nr, ff.r.X. wl^ch, u^i^y be laterally reni^i;ed): ^^ Come, 
c^far ofi ability (is with Wyfrdp^^i)^ having purified (our- 
selves) both as tfi body ond soul, and having, taken up 
one voicef having, b^en harmonised together in one spirit, 
let us sing (as) thi^ triumphal song, that song^ &c. 
Now, the only question worth considering here is. To 
what do^s the ^ai^ ^y^fue above mentioi^ed refer ? Is it 
to the &yynrafuyot, &c. immediately following^ 01; to the 
mpiie remote verb 4^iafA^y i No one, I thinks accustomed 
to read Greek, will imagine that the first of these can 
be the case ; because, first, the present tense included in 
the term ^pe, can by no means be made to agree with 
the past, contained in this and all the following parti- 
ciples, now to be connected with it : this, I say, would 
be most incongruous, and without example in such 
writers as Nazianzen. In the second place, we have 
nothing in the Greek corresponding to your *^ that/' 
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in the phrase ^ thai we may sirigr I 'sajr, iee hare not 
(Va, or ^To/c fSuifuy, which ybur translation Requires, and 
which the Greek text will not bear. Your transition is 
therefore false. Yon might, indeed, have construed ^epc 
and {f^oi/xcv together, thus, *^Came, lei us sing;'*^ and 
then bare taken, as some of the trandators hare, 6(ni 
^{/yafiic and kyvitr&neyoij With the following participles, 
together, which would hare given this sense, ^^Camej 

having to ihe nimasi purified^ ..." lei us sing.^'* 

But here, both the natural construction, and the usage 
of Justin and others when speaking on this subject, 
would be against ytm. For, in this rery Apology of 
Justin^ we have a little earlier (par. 13), Btni SvrafUQ aU 
vovvrcc, ** praising to the fHmost:^ and again a little 
farther on, Koivd^ ei^x^C 7rofti<r6fieyoi, . .cir<$vii>'c, ^' about to 
offer common prayers,.,:energeticaUg!^ So too the LXX. 
Jona. iii. 8. iivePSri&ay. ; . ; Ikrevwc^ '^ they cried out.,., 
mightily.^* Origen, in like manner, in his treatise against 
Celsus, has i:ar<£ ro ^vyaror.. • tri^fiivy '^^ according to (our) 
power we worship;^ and, iii the tract, ircpi cir^ffc "d^ 
prayer^'* xard Myafjuy, signifying much the same thing, is 
appfied to a recital of the Lord's prayer, tn the litur- 
gies, likewise, we have, in ixtetydref " denud impemius 
orated Similar expressions ak'e in use among the Je^s, 
when speaking on pre-composed prayer, as (Cosri, p. 

160), nioi nne^no n'jD 7D oy «^t*, which Buxtorf 

translates, ^8ed cum singulis verbis cogitatio et intentio^^ 
Again (p. 180), after speaking of prayer And confes- 
sion, r<in nmoj nyoi n^« ^d ry^r^tt^ ♦oi 

^nOW /t^ntJ^* " Qui h<Bc omnia perfects agit cum in- 
tentione purissimay is est verus Israelita.^ See also p. 
182. And, upon the whole, if we may rely on Mr. Pal- 
mer's appeal to Justin Martyt, as to the use of pre-cotn- 
posed liturgies, the Koivdc thxagy ^^ common prayers^'* 
mentioned by that father, must also have been pre-com- 
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posed prayers. The San hvvaynQ used by him, as well as . 

the Kard to hwarhv and Kara Ivvafnv of Origen ; the cvr<^- 
vtaQ of Justin, and UTeviaQ of the LXX. no less than the 
expressions just cited from the Cosri of Buxtorf, must 
all have referred to the manner in which pre-composed 
language was enounced ; and, consequently, Mr. Bing- 
ham's interpretation of the passage under consideration 
is the correct one ; that of Dr. Fye Smith, and of the ad- 
mirable Emesti, the incorrect one, on eveiy possible 
view of the case : nor can I see how tliese gentlemen 
could have allowed themselves to come to the conclu- 
sion, that pre-composed prayer could not be put forth 
with Hie ability and energy here described, just as well 
as prayer of the extemporaneous sort could. 

In page 77, however, of your "Rejoinder," you make 
very short work of all the ancient liturgies now extant. 
You tell us, "Some are called LiturgieSy and others 
MasseSy^ (this latter term — originally desdgnating the 
communion-service — will tell well with Dissenters!) "of 
St. James, St. Peter, St. Mark, and St. Matthew, or the 
^thiopic : also of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom : and 
there are liturgical sentences, responses, and prayers, in 
the so-called Apostolical Constitutions,....But not one of 
all is a genuine composition ; they are all either entirely 
spuriousy or so interpolatedy as to destroy the hope of 
ascertaining the authenticity of any part," &c. Here, 
therefore, because some of these are called masses^ and 
are all interpolated^ a perfect end is put to every inquiry 
on the subject ! It is nothing to the purpose, that these 
have been cited, or referred to, by the most eminent 
fathers and councils; nothing, that they all agree in cer- 
tain important particulars ; nothing, that they have al- 
ways been venerated and used in the Christian church ; 
nothing, that we know on what grounds additions and 
alterations have been made : but, only because some 
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few fanciful, and perhaps heterodox, thmgs occur in 
them, and the copies likewise vary, and, above all, 
are altogether opposed to certain modem groundless 
notions, they are at once to be proscribed, rejected, vitu- 
perated ! Is not this a most ingenuous and summary 
way of dealing with any ancient document ? The scrip- 
tures, too, have been interpolated : in some cases they 
have been corrupted; all ancient history, poetry, and 
what not ? labours under the same or similar defects. 
When, therefore, we find these opposing our own preju- 
dices, we are justified in rejecting and proscribing them 
by wholesale ; and may then proceed in good troth and 
faith, to make out what we like to believe for ourselves, 
and to recommend what we may choose for the belief of 
others ! I am very sure my worthy opponent will never 
think of openly advocating doctrines such as these ; and 
yet the sweeping conclusion here arrived at, can be jus- 
tified on no other grounds. No one, I believe, holds that 
these liturgies, responses, constitutions, &c. are immacu- 
late. It is only believed, that they contain the ground- 
work of offices in use in the earliest times; that they can 
be shewn still to contain the main and principal parts 
of those offices ; and hence, that they have preserved the 
observance of pre-composed public forms of prayer from 
the apostolic times to the present: and of these, the 
liturgy ascribed to St. James, is allowed by all, {perhaps, 
who have written on this subject, to present the most 
ancient and authentic exemplar. 

But, if the whole were entirely spuriousy as you seem 
willing to have it believed. How are we to account for the 
circumstance of theirhaving ever obtained in the Christian 
church? Were all the bishops, fathers, councils, &c. 
up to our times, perfect fools or knaves, or a compound 
of both ? Were Cyprian, Chrysostom, Basil, Jerome, 
and a host of other worthies, — whose memory is de- 
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serredly held dear by every lover of truth tani of real 
piety — all imposed upon by these entirely ^fmrious do- 
cuments ? Is this probable ? Is it potssible ? Is it hot 
infinitely more likely that they, who make these broad 
and indiscriminaling ass^itions, are propelled to this by 
sotaiething altogether independent either of critical in- 
quiry, or sound decision ? IVyr my own part, I consider 
this ^ matter too certain to admit of two conflicting 
opinions; and I do not see how others can avoid coming 
to the same conclusion. 

Hie next testimony I shall adduce,-Hand I shall now 
also follow the work of Mr. Palmer — is the apostolical 
constitutions. Here we have a liturgy given pretty much 
at length, which, I think with Mr. Palmer and Benau- 
dot,^^ is the transcript of no litulrgy ever used in any 
church. " Yet^" — as Mr. Palmer also says^ — ^^ as it agrees 
more closely with the liturgy of Antioch in the fourth 
century, thaiki with toy other, I ttiay faiily use it ad a 
confirmation of the afitiquity of that littirgy. In its or- 
der, its substance^ and many of ifo expressions, th^e 
liturgy of Clement ** (as it is called) '^ is idekitieal witii 
that of St. Jamesj" &e. Thes^e constitutions are consi- 
dered generally as exhibiting a co]tt|Mlatio& old^er than 
the council of Nice, A. IK 325b 

Cyril of Jerusalem is the next writer I shall notice. 
You ask nie, in answer to my last : ^^ What will your 
readers think when they are informed that Cyril (or 
whoever the writer waB> fi»r the genuineness c^the wo A 



70 Renaudot (torn, i. Dissert p. x.) yery justly observes, that, al- 
though this collectioii was made before the council of Nice, it has in 
latter times been very g^atly interpolated. In a very ancient Syriac 
MS. he tells us, this Clementine liturgy, as it is called, does not ap- 
pear : that the Greeks never counted it among their litnrgies ; and that 
it never obtained in any church, although it represents the form and 
character of the authentic liturgies. 
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is not undisputed) says not a word about a liturgy, or about 
St. James ?" You add, " Tlie whole discourse, (Cateches, 
Mystagog. v.) which you so adroitly call ^ a comment- 
ary,' &c. is a description, in the form of an exhortation, 
of tie service of the holy eucharisf (p. 77, " Rejoin- 
der ")< I wsis "^oi a^are of the ^^ adroitness" I had had 
recourse to, befbre you, were so good as to ad;nioni8h me 
of it AH t can say by way of apology is, first, I only 
a4optedi the term used by Whe^tly on. the Common 
Prayer, to whom I referred you. And, secondly, If, 
after all, this discourse is a description, by way of ex- 
hortation, ali^, an explanation, ^^of the holy eucha- 
rist ;'' Pray, in what respect does it differ firom a com- 
mentary ; for here, where the description is, gireQ> the 
exhortatum i& left out 2 — ^I think, therefore, my dear 
Sir, yoi;i ha.ye here stepped out of your way to gaja no 
po^ible end. 

Again, " Whoever the writer was," &c. This was, 
pei^hapa, intended to throw doubt orer the whole, Wby^ 
ihe% do. you not aflton, at onpe, that the work is not ge* 
nuu^; and i^o give me an oppprtunity of refuting you ? 
...." The work," you say, " is not undisputed.'"'^ I only 
asif,. Do you d^i^u)ke> it I i may further ask, What has 
not been disputed i Is the New Testament, or even the 
Old, free in this respect ? I need not answer this ques- 
tion to you* Why tbei^ throw doubts over that, whiph, 
you have nei^r the inclination ncMr ability to impugn ? 
S9ch a way of proceedings i/s, X know, very well calpu- 
lated^to catch the vulgar reader, and to throw into obscu- 



71 True : but the disputes raised s^m to have originated from no 
other source, than an opinion (of Rivet, I believe,) that, as the 11- 
tui^ could not be justly ascribed to 8t. James as its author*-which no 
moderately learned man ever thought of— neither could this treatise be 
ascribed to Cyril : which is of course very cogent reasoning. See Lit. 
Orient, Renaud. toip. L Dissert, p. xzv. 
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rity, with certain persons, documents and matter against 
which they are already sufficiently prejudiced : truth, 
however, needs no such shift as this. 

Again, " Cyril says not a word about a liturgy ;'* No ; 
he only " gives a description of the service of the holy 
eucharist." Well : and is not the service of the holy eu- 
charist properly termed the liturgy ? Most certainly : 
and hence the book, or form, containing this, is also 
correctly termed the liturgy : and again, it is this part 
of the service alone, which bore that name. Cyril was, 
therefore, after all, speaking of a liturgy : he was ex- 
plaining its terns and obserrances, although he may 
not have used this particular word. Once more ; " He 
says hoi a word about St. James.'* Very true. Still he 
says something about a liturgy / and that very liturgy, 
or service, turns out to be the service termed the liturgy 
of St. James, and no other! "Whoever," says Mr. 
Palmer, " compares the orthodox and monophysite 
thanksgivings of St. James with this passage of Cyril, 
will acknowledge that the order, sentiments, and expres- 
sions, are the same ; and will perceive that this portion 
of the liturgy of St. James can be proved beyond ques- 
tion to be older than the middle of the fourth century, 
and that it was then used at Antioch and Jerusalem.'*^* 
— " His remarks on the Lord's prayer are next in order," 
continues Mr. Palmer. — ^^ Jerome also testifies that this 
custom prevailed in Palestine." (lb. pp. 35, 36.) 

The next writer to whom Mr. Palmer appeals (but in 

73 If it be said in reply, that the parts commented upon by Cyril are 
found in other liturgies ; the answer is, As these liturgies can be shewn 
to be derived from that ascribed to St. James generally, and to have 
been adopted as such after the times of Cyril, the objection is of no 
weight. — You say, moreover, Dupin and Cave affirm that Cyril's 
work has nothing to do with the liturgy, known under the title of St. 
James. My answer is : What has just been said, in reply to the ob- 
jection, apparently drawn from Rivet, need not be repeated here. 
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a different order from that here taken, pp. 31, 33), is 
Chrysostom. Here Mr. Palmer finds this father using 
the very terms occurring in this liturgy, and in the same 
order. " The benediction of the * the grace of our Lord,' " 
&c. the address, ^^ Sursum corda," &c. the solemn thanks- 
giving ; which he describes in such terms as leave no 
doubt of its identity with that of the Monophysite and 
the orthodox liturgies of St. Xames :^^ the hymn " Ter- 
8anctti8.^''^...J^ Chrysostom speaks plainly of the general 
prayers which follow, and especially of the commemo- 
ration of the living and the dead."^ He mentions the 
use of the Lord's prayer,''® the form rd clyto role Ay/otc/^ 
the breaking of the bread,''® and the communion." He 
adds,....'' There is nothing in the writings of Chrysostom 
which is inconsistent with the Anaphora, as ascertained 
by a comparison of the orthodox and the Monophysite 
liturgies of St James." 

In the same page Mr. Palmer shews, that Ephrem 
Syrus has also plainly spoken of particular parts of the 
liturgy of St. James : — a writer of the same century with 
Chrysostom, but rather earlier. It will not be necessary 
to my purpose to follow Mr. Palmer into later times. I 
will only add, that if his conclusions may be relied 
upon, — and I believe they may, — no further question 
can arise, as to the quotations usually made from the 
fathers on this subject. It must be sufficiently evident, 

78 Horn. zxiv. in 1 Cor. p. 532, torn. iz. edit. Commelin. 

74 Ham. zviii. in 2 Cor. p. 873 ; ib. Serm. vi. in Esaiam. p. 890, torn, 
iii. 

75 Horn. zzi. on Acts, torn. viii. Horn. xli. on 1 Cor. p. 702, tom.iz. 

76 Horn, xzvii. in Genes, p. 358, torn. U. 

77 Horn. yii. in Matth. p. 70, torn. Tii. 

76 Horn. xxiv. in 1 Cor. Origen, too, in Horn. v. in Levit speaks 
expressly of the rite of the eucharist, or liturgy, and of the questions 
and responses used in that of baptism. Of these some specimens may 
be seen in the third oouncU of Carthage, a. d. 397. 

X 
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that pre-composed liturgies, whether committed to writ^ 
ing or to memory, were in use in the Christian church 
as early, at least, as the earliest Christian father whose 
writings have come down to us ;^^ and, although it may 

79 Yon remind me (p. 83, " R^oinder ")> of the <<«Im numitore" of 
Tertalllan, on which yon give your gloss. Yon were well aware, how* 
eyer, that a different and hotter intexpretation might he given : and in 
your note yon have allowed this. Still yon think the greater prohahl- 
lity lies on your side. I answer, I see no necessity whatever for sup- 
posing that none but pre-oomposed prayers were ever offered up 
individually by the primitive Christians. All I have argued for has 
been, that pre-composed forms of prayer were always used in their 
puilie assemblies. Take this passage, therefore, in Tertullian which 
way you please, it will prove nothing whatever to yonr purpose. It is 
worth while remarking here, however, that in the synagogue of the Jews 
a person usually attended termed the ChMzzoH^ |in, whose business it was 
to act as a prompter on certain occasions. " Quodti v«rd peniiits ad /e- 
gendum inepitu nt, Chazzan UH quodlibet vocabuhan submisfd voce Mfti- 
surrat." See Vitringa de Synagoga Vetere, pars 11. p. 1122, &c. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that Tertullian is here speaking of the 
promptitude of the Christians, as opposed to the tardiness of the Jews, 
in offering up their prayers, respectively ; and not of the heathen, as it 
has commonly been supposed, although such officers actually existed 
among them, and were termed ** Cnstodes :" ibid, page 1128. The 
same may be said of your next cite^on from Tertnllian, in which we 
are told that " each is invited to sing praises to God, as he may be 
able, either from the holy scripture or (de propria mgenio) from his 
own talent :" it being well known that, as early as the times of Pliny, 
hymns, most probably of human composidon, were snng ; the same 
seems to have been the case with the Corinthians, when it is said that 
each had a psalm, &c. See also the note at p. 149. Your next ex- 
tract goes no fButher, than that as the Lord's prajrer was first recited as 
a ground-work, otiier prt^-cfupogid prayers, formed from it as a pat- 
tern, were offered np as occasion might require. Or, if thia relates to 
private prayer, then each was at liberty to pray as he thought fit. 
All I mean to say here is, these examples wiU determine any thing 
but your point. It is, however^ snliciently evident firom Tertol- 
lian's works, that the Lord's prayer was used as a Ibrm : that the kiss 
of peace was given : prayers were ofRered up : the holy scriptures were 
publicly read, and explained : hymns were snng, and oUationB made, 
just as they were in after times. Whence we may oonchide, that the 
practices of the church In TerteUiaa'i time did not differ eMoatlally 
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be readily granted that no perfect copy of the liturgy 
ascribed to St James now exists, yet it is certain, 
that the liturgy bearing that title now, maugre all its 
alterations, additions, &c. does presenre the essen- 
tial form, expressions, and obsenrances, in use in the 
times of Justin Martyr, TertuUian, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Ephrem Sjrrus, Chrysostom, and other early fathers of the 
church. Your remark, therefore, (p. 78, " Rejoinder"), 
as to the toto calo difference so emphatically pointed 
out by Bishop Milles, and proved by the honest Roman 
Catholic Dupin, &c. between the citations from these 
fathers, and the so-called liturgy of St James, are alto- 
gether unavailing. 

'^In the other three pretended apostolic liturgies,'^ 
you tell us (p. 78), " are prayers for popes, patriarchs, 
. archbishops. Christian emperors, &c. and for the dead." 
By these, I suppose you mean those ascribed to ^^ St. 
Peter, St Mark, and St. Matthew, or the -^thiopic" (ib. 
p. 77). As to the liturgy ascribed to St. Peter,— the 
composition, as Renaudot affirms, of some officious 
Greek — ^no one, I believe, has ever thought it worth 
one moment's consideration, except the learned Rivet, 
who wrote a violent philippic against it : on which it is 
probable my good friend has relied, without having seen 
its refutation. And, as to the liturgy of Mark, ascribed 
by the Copts to Cyril of Alexandria, if the term papa, 
popcj occurs in it, it ought to be remembered that by 
this the pope of Rome was not meant, but the patriarch 
of Alexandria: — a blunder also made by Rivet, and 
corrected by the learned Abb^ Renaudot (Liturg. Orient 
torn. i. Dissert p. xxvi.). The liturgy of St Matthew, 
or the iEthiopic, ag you term it, is another monster, 

from those in the thnet of Chrysostom. See the Bishop of Lincoln's 
work on TertuUian, ch. vi ; and Renandot's Litm'g. Orient. Dissert, 
torn. i. p. zi. 
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which imposed most inghtfiilly on the same learned 
writer : the truth being, the Ethiopians know of no li- 
turgy ascribed to Matthew. So that, in &ct, these other 
three pretended apostoUeal liturgies no where exist, 
nor ever have existed, as such, except in the estimatkm 
of some very zealous but imprudent men. The whole 
attempt to impose here, therefore, is to be ascribed 
to ignorance, and need not have been mixed up with 
our question. 

But, if it be an objection to these that they offer up 
prayers for Christian emperors, patriarchs, and other ec- 
clesiastics ; this may be met by adducing the authority 
of St. Paul, who appears to have commanded it Pray- 
ers for the dead certainly are found in many of these 
liturgies ; and this is a great blemish in them. Still, it 
is not necessary to my purpose to defend these ; nor to 
suppose that they came down from early times : they have 
no doubt been added, just as many other things have. 
All I argue for in the ancient liturgies generally is, that 
they preserve an outline, a form and order of service, 
which must have been derived from apostolical author- 
ity : and even two out of the three liturgies, here objected 
to, may be relied on in this particular. 

Your next animadversions are directed against the 
liturgies of Basil and Chrysostom, which you say ^^ are 
of very uncertain origin ; and, to say the least, greatly 
interpolated. But the investigation," you add (p. 78, 
ib.), ^4s of little importance, as they fall, at the earliest, 
upon the latter part of the fourth century, the age to 
which, on probable grounds, the origin of liturgies is 
assigned." As to the origin of liturgies, you yourself 
h>ave ctmgned it to the apostolic age (p. 112 above)! 
All that is contended for here is, that they exhibit such 
additional forms, as these two celebrated men thought 
proper to ingraft on the older office ascribed to St. 
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James.®^ And, as already remarked, it was castom- 
arj with the aneient patriarchs and biAops to raiy, 
enlarge, or diminish, the forms of prayer, as the times 
and circumstances with which they were conversant 
might require : to this, probably, may be ascribed all the 
interpolations mentioned by yon. And as to the fourth 
century being the age to which the origin of liturgies 
is assigned, enough has already been said and allowed 
to shew the futility of the assertion. 

One word more on the liturgies ascribed to St Mark, 
and the iEthiopic. If you will have the goodness to 
read sect iy. of Mr. Palmer's Dissertation, so often re- 
ferred to, you will find that the first of these received 
the title of Mark's liturgy, not because any one ever 
supposed that it was actually written by St Mark, but 
because it appears to have been the primitive liturgy of 
the church of Alexandria, which is said to have been 
founded by him. You will also find that the iEthiopic 

M Mr. Palmer says, in his second Dissertation (yoI. i p. 67) y that 
'' there is no reason to think that it" (Basil's composition) '* ecteoded 
farther than to enrich the ancient formularies of Caesarea, by the addi- 
tion of new fervour and sublimity to their devotion, and of beauty and 
correctness to their diction." And again, p. 70, ''If we compare the 
liturgy of Caesarea improved by Basil, with that used at Antioch and 
Jerusalem in the fourth century" (L e. the liturgy ascribed to St. 
James), "we shall find the order and substance of both exactly the 
same." And, p. 72, "As the liturgy of Chrysostom is substantially 
the same as Basil's, the notes of Goar on the former liturgy may be 
consulted with satisfaction, by those who wish to understand the rites 
of the latter." And again, p. 80, " The uniformity between these litur- 
gies, as extant in the fourth or fifth century, is such as bespeaks a 
common origin. Their diversity is such as to prove the remotenesa of 
the period at which they originated. To what remote period can we 
refer as exhibiting a perfect general uniformity of liturgy, except to the 
apostolic age ?. . .Existing documents of the second century enable us 
to trace this liturgy to that period ; and. . .in the time of Justin Martyr 
. . .the Christian church was only removed by one link from the aposties 
themselvies." 
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general canon — or liturgy of St Matthew as you will 
have it-~was probably deriyed fiom this Alexandrian 
liturgy ; and, further, that both seem to possess an origin 
independent of the liturgy of Antioeh usually ascribed 
to St James. You will also find that this Alexandrian 
liturgy has been cited by Cyril of Alexandria, Isidore of 
Pelnsium, Dionysius bishop of Alexandria, by the 
Egyptian bishops in their epistle to Anatolius, by John 
Cassian, by Athanasius, Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
Origen ; fathers of the fifth, fourth, and third centuries ; 
which could hardly have been the case, had this liturgy 
been spurious, or had been brought to light so late as 
the fifth century. It has already been remarked, that 
Alexandria presented an independent school among the 
Jews before the Christian sera ; which may, perhaps, 
account in some degree for the difference of form — ^not 
of substance^^-^observable between this primitive liturgy 
and that of Antioch, ascribed to St. James. It will be 
enough for my purpose, now to transcribe Mr. Palmer's 
general conclusion on this liturgy. ^^In conclusion, 
tiben," says he (p. 104), '^ we can ascertain with consi- 
derable certainty the words and expressions of the Alex- 
andrian liturgy before the council of Chalcedon, A. D. 
451 ; and we can trace back its substance and order to 
a period of far greater antiquity. In fact, there is no- 
thing unreasonable in supposing that the main order 
and substance of the Alexandrian liturgy, as used in the 
fifth century, may have been as old as> the apostolic age, 
and derived originally from the instructions and appoint- 
ments of the blessed evangelist Mark." 

I shall now notice but one class more of primitive 
liturgies, and this is the class to which those of the an- 
cient Gauls and Britons are to be referred. Mr. Palmer 
has proved, I think, satisfactorily^ that in the exarchate 
of Ephesus a liturgy formerly prevailed, differing, in 
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some respects, from that used after the eomicil of Lao- 
dicea®^ (see his fifth section) : and, that from this primi- 
tive form the liturgies of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, 
were originally derived (see his ninth section). And 
this, he thinks, took its rise firom St. John, who appears 
to have died when bishop of Ephesus. It wonld be ont 
of place to enter here into a detail of Mr. Palmer's ar- 
guments. I shall content myself by giving their re- 
sults, which are these : Fothinus bishop of Lyons, who 

81 Yon told me in your last (p. 61) , that the imposition of titnrgicsl 
forms was imknown till the fifth century. I referred you to the coun- 
cil of Laodicea, enjoining them about a. d. 367. You tell me now 
(" Rejoinder/' p. 91), that " the canon merely ordains that ' the same 
(Xecrovpyui) order of dhme awrfriM mnst be always used at nonet and 
vespers ;'" which you also tell me ''proves nothing." "For, firsts 
that word" (Xcirovfryia, liturgy) ** was employed. . .to signify any kind 
of religious service, not even necessarily including prayer at all," &e. 
Yon fbrget yourself, my dear Sir, the question is, What does it signify 
here T I will answer for yon : it wceaurily signifies the office, service, 
or pre-composed form, of the mystical liturgy, and nothing else : and 
this, I think, you must have felt ; for you add, '' Secondly, we admit 
that forms of prayer had at that time come gradually into use, but 
were not as yet enforced," &c. I answer, the canon Just mentioned com- 
mands this : and it is a canon of a general council. Whether a com*- 
mand of this sort Is the same thing as an enforcement of the thing 
commanded, I need not stop to determine. You have favoured me, 
for which I thank yon, with extracts from two other councils to the 
same effect : one the third council of Carthage, a. d. 997 ; the other the 
second council of Milevis, a. n. 416. What yon tell me from Surm^ar 
(at p. 90), amounts only to that writer's opinion; and, believe me, I 
would rather take yours than his, although neither would prove any 
thing. Yon also favour me (p. 87, ** Rejoinder") , with a passage from 
Bfaig^am, stating that '< the rudiments of this discipline trere first laid 
. . in. . .the council of Agde (in Languedoc),. . .about the year 506." 
I answer, this has nothing to do with the churches out of that pro- 
vince : the canon only says, " In all churches qf the protmee** It is 
also certain, that the same liturgies were not nsed in sill churches. 
The extract proves nothing, therefore. It is, moreover, absurd to look 
fbr a period in which litorgical forms may be said to have been en- 
forced. The truth is, they have always been enforced, just, at least, 
as the hymn-book has been among Dissenters. 
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was martyred A. D. 177, was probably the first Gallic 
bishop. To him succeeded the celebrated and venerable 
IrenaBus, who had been a disciple of Polycarp the dis- 
ciple of St. John. Under Irenaeus it was that the 
church of Gaul was extended, and received its bishops, 
and with them its liturgy usually known by the name 
of the Gallican rite. From this country, SpaiUy Britain, 
and Ireland, received both their bishops and liturgical 
services, and not from Borne. In after times, — and even 
to the present day — the liturgy of Britain followed the 
Gallican rite ; and Britain had its episcopal ordination 
irom that country. It appears likewise to be the fact 
that even Austin the monk, the first archbishop of Can- 
terbury, received his ordination from Gaul, and that 
he adopted the Gallican ritual. The British church, 
therefore, from first to last, owed neither its ordina- 
tion nor its ritual to Bome; which must shew how 
exceedingly ill-founded and rash the assertion made by 
my worthy opponent and other Dissenters, is, that the 
English liturgy is scarcely any thing more than a literal 
translation of the Roman ritual. '^ That source," says 
Mr. Palmer (p. 148, vol. i.), '^ could not have been the 
church of Rome, or the church of Milan ; for the G alli- 
can rites differed materially from theirs ; but the church 
of Lyons may well claim the Gallican liturgy as her 
own." And again (p. 154), "It was, therefore, fi*om 
Asia that the church of Lyons derived her ecclesiastical 
traditions : and there can be no doubt that they of Asia 
received their traditions from St. John the beloved dis- 
ciple." 

Bishop Stillingfleet, after giving a still more elaborate 
account of the origin of the British church and its ser- 
vices, comes to the same conclusion (Origines Britan- 
nicae, chap. iv. p. 231, &c.). "The Gallican churches," 
says he, " had peculiar offices after the sermon....But, to 
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make this more clear, we are to consider, that there were 
some parts of the communion service, wherein all the 
ancient offices agreed ; as in the Sursum Corda and 
Habemus ad Dominum :....all these parts are retained in 
the excellent office of our church ; not from the church 
of Borne (as our Dissenters weakly imagine), but from 
the consent of all the ancient churches in the use of 
them.^^ He next proceeds to shew in what particulars 
the Gallican and Roman services differed : and this, it 
must be confessed, he does with the hand of a master. 
But the whole of this chapter ought to be read, in order 
to get a proper insight into this question, with Bingham's 
Antiquities, books xiii. xiv. &c. — For a good account of 
the several prayers, &c. in our own liturgy, Mr. Palmer's 
second volume will be read with the greatest interest 
and advantage. 

From what has been said, I think it must be evi- 
dent, that stated forms of prayer, whether written out 
or not, were in use as early as the times of the apos- 
tles ; not, indeed, to the extent to which they prevailed 
in after times, but, as before stated, containing every 
thing necessary for the exigencies of the several congre- 
gations of worshippers ; varying occasionally in the or- 
der observed, but containing essentially the same service, 
the same ideas, the same sentiments. If we can further 
shew that the synagogue-service of the Jews, was in 
these early times essentially the same, — due allowance 
being made for the change from Judaism to Christianity, 
— our proof will be complete ; and it will appear, as far 
as the nature of the case can require, that stated, pre- 
composed, and publicly authorised, forms of prayer have 
obtained in the church from the very first planting of 
Christianity in the world ; and that in this the Christian 
church followed the example of its'predecessor. 

Y 
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Section XII. 
On the liturgical Service of the Synagogue. 

Now, I say, it is not at all necessaiy that I should 
make out such proof as that just now mentioned, for the 
best of all assignable reasons ; namely, because it has 
already been made out, and in such a manner as to 
defy opposition. I allude to the deservedly celebrated 
work of the very learned Vitringa, bearing the title, 

" Campegii Vitringa de Synagoga Vetere, &c Frane- 

querae, 1696." All I shall have to do will be, to make a 
few extracts from this work ; but, as the whole is written 
in Latin, I shall only give the substance of my author, 
with such notes as shall seem necessary. 

Our author, then, very properly guards against mis- 
construction, by informing his reader at the outset (ib. p. 
1100), that the greatest caution ought to be observed 
in this inquiry; that it is not to be expected all the 
prayers, used in later times in the synagogue, should be 
shewn to have been received in the early Christian 
church ; nor yet that we can shew what the entire service 
of the primitive church was. All he intends to affirm is, 
that in the hymns and prayers of the primitive church, 
as far as their forms and sentiments can now be ascer- 
tained, certain marks and vestiges of the synagogue- 
service are to be found ; which, as he elsewhere says, 
could not have been adopted by the Jews from the 
Christians. 

Prayers then, in the first place, formed a conspicuous 
part of the service of the primitive church. So in the 
Acts (ch. ii. 42), the parts of the public service are re- 
cited as being three; ^^ the apariM doctrin£, and,... 
BREAKING OF BREAD, and PRATERS.^' In other 
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places, two (Acts vi. 4), ^^ prayer, and the ministry 
OF THE WORD f ' which are elsewhere propounded un- 
der the terms prophesying, and praying (1 Cor. xi. 
6), not to insist on other places, in which the apostles 
give exhortations to praying both publicly and privately 
(1 Cor. xiv. 15, Col. iv. 2, 1 Tim. ii. 1, v. 5, James v. 17, 
1 Pet iv. 7) ; as well as certain passages in Justin Mar- 
tyr and Tertullian presently to be noticed. 

In the second place, similar terms were used. The 
apostle Paul speaJks o{ blessings {ehxapi^iag and evXoy/ag), 
manifestly in allusion to the Hebrew term Beracoih 
(mD*1Il) and the rites of the Jews; as in 1 Cor, xiv. 15, 
16, 17, n-po^evxeff^ac rf wyevfiari, ^^ to pray in the spirit :" 
again, ciiXoycIv, to blesSy and in the following verse Ehxa- 
pi^eiv, " to give thanksJ^ " How shall he^ who occupies 
the place of the unlearned, say Amen at thy giving of 

THANKS,'' irwi epei to dfii^v evl ry try evxapi'^l^ : jUSt as it 

was usual with the Jews to use, either before or after 
their prayers, the form of thanksgiving or blessing, viz. 
'01 'H HDN n^i, ''Blessed art thou, O Lord;' &c.as 
it appears from the " eighteen prayers," and the thanks- 
giving attached to the text, ''Hear, O Israel^' &c. For 
although, continues Vitringa, I think the whole formula 
of the " eighteen prayers^'* was composed after the de- 
struction of the temple ; yet I hold it probable that some 
of the prayers, of which that formula consists, were used 
in the; synagogues before that time.®^ He then com- 
pares Col. iv. 2, with the rite of the synagogue. So also 
1 Thess. V. 18, 1 Tim. iv. 4, and Col. iii. 17, all of which 

83 See also p. Ill above, where my worthy opponent sets the anti- 
quity of these prayers perfectly at nought, although he very well 
knows that scarcely an author of eminence exists, who has not spoken 
pretty much as Vitringa has of them. A translation of them may be 
seen in this work of Vitringa, as Dr. Smith truly says ; also in Prideanx's 
Connection, &c. 
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conspire with Hebrew forms already adduced, and illus- 
trated in this his work. 

We have in the next paragraph (p. 1103), the terms 

^erfereis, 7rpo(r€v\dct ivrev^eic, and ehyapi^^iag^ agreeing ver- 
batim with the synagogue-terms, rnD*12» DIB^p^* 
mbflfl. m3nn> &c- ^ ^se^ i^^ St. Paul, and the 
" eighteen prayers," &c. respectively. 

In the third place, the synagogue and church services 
agreed as to matter, as far as the spirit of both sys- 
tems would admit. First, both had formulae hallowing 
the divine name, and interceding for the coming of 
ihe kingdom of God. And so it was that Christ pre- 
scribed a formula to his disciples, thence termed ihe 
Lord^s prayer ; for the purpose, no doubt, of being fami- 
liarly and frequently used. And to this the words of 
Luke (xi. 1) manifestly lead us : " Teach us to pray^ a^ 
John also taught his disciples.^^ ^^ For it is certain that 
both the schools and the synagogues had prayers of this 
sort ; and an example of the former of these is given by 
Maimonides. Now, just as that formula was frequently 
and familiarly recited before divine service, and indeed 
before other prayers, so was it the case with the Lord's 
prayer in the primitive church. So Tertullian : " But 
since the Lord, the regarder of human necessities, said 
separately, and after having delivered the discipline of 
praying, Ask and ye shall receive; there are, also, things 
asked according to the circumstances of each man : the 
ordinary and legitimate prayer being Jirst offered up, 
other prayers may be lawfully built upon it as a founda- 
tion.^^ Sect. xiv. Lib. de Orat.®* 



83 As noticed above, p. 114, &c. 

84 Quoniam tamen Doininus prospector humanarum necessitatum, 
seorsim post traditam orandi disciplinam. Petite, inquit, et accipietis ; 
et sunt quae petantur pro circumstantid. cujusque, PBiEHissA lbgitima 
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We are next told (p. 1104), that, as the synagogue re- 
duced its prayers and benediction to the *^ eighteen 
prayers^'* by Rabban Gamaliel, so the Christian church 
instituted its forms of benediction and thanksgiving (cv- 
Xoycac and thxapt^ia^\ as just now noticed from St Paul. 
Of this, continues Vitringa, we have a remarkable 
testimony in the First Apology of Justin Martyr to An- 
toninus the emperor, in which he refutes the scandalous 
charges by which Christians were branded as atheists 
because they would not sacrifice to the gods, and affirms 
that the body to which he belonged offered reasonable 
sacrifices to God, prayers^ hymnSy and thanksgivings^^ 
Which, as our author declares, perfectly agrees with the 
matter found in the " eighteen prayers^ 

Again, when speaking in the same Apology of the 
baptism of a convert, and of his introduction to the 
faithful, he tells us that ihey ^^ prayed for themsehes, 
for the newly baptised person^ and for all elsewhere ; 
tliat we may befit and worthy ; and^ having learned the 
truths may by deeds become good and diligent civil officers ; 
and be found keepers of the things committed to our 
charge^ so that we may be saved by an eternal .salva- 
tion.^^ ®^ TertuUian again, expressly, " We come toge- 

ET ORDiNABiA oRATioNE, quasl fundamento jus est 8upei*8truendi peti- 
tiones. 

85 The words of Justin are, virkp rf tov yeyovkvai, Kai tS»v eiQ aifpU' 
*riav iropuv iravnaVf irotor-ffTiav fikv ytvSw, Kai fjLiTaf^oXwv opiov, Kai 
TToXiv kv a^agaiq. yevstr^ai diA iri^iv ti^v kv aifrtp airiifniQ irtiiwovriQ, 
** De creationci qud. nos condidit, de rerum omnium ad valetudinem 
firmam ubere proventu, de varietate omnis generis geniminum, ac con- 
venienti temporum vicissitudine, de vit& etiam postliminy extra corrup- 
tionem omnem nobis reditur& propter fidem, qu& illi innitimur, preces 
profundentes." 

86 Xirkp re kavT&v ical rov ^Titr^evTog Kai oKkiov vavraxov irdvrioVf 
''pro seipsis, et pro eo, qui recens baptizatus erat, et aliis ubique 
gentium omnibus," 'owtac <cara^ia^a)/i£v to, dXri^ri fial^Sirrec Kai di tpytav 
aya^ol KoKiTiaTal (iroXtrtwrai) , Kai ^vXaKtc r&v kvTfraXiuviov tvpiSrij- 
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ther in a company ^ andj having formedy tu it were^ a 
detachment^ we surround God, offering up our prayers. 
This force is acceptable to God. We also pray /or em- 
perorSf/or their ministers, and /or powers ;/or the state 
of the times, /or quietness, /or a delay 0/ the endJ^^'' 
Yitringa adds that, although he does not believe the 
primitive Christian churches vnere so much confined to 
forms as the Jewish synagogues were, possessing as 
they did the spirit of prayer ; yet he has no doubt that 
such of them as had been Jews, would retain the syna- 
gogue-forms, as far as these were applicable to their 
wants. — I offered a similar remark in my last letter. 

The WASHING OF HANDS is uext adverted to as a 
custom derived from the synagogue. This^ Vitringa 
thinks, was one of those ^^dkfers washings and carnal 
ordinances" mentioned by the apostle (Heb. ix. 10), and 
alluded to in 1 Tim. ii. 8, in ^* lifting up holy hands ;^^^ 



vtUy 8irA»c n}v aiwvwv awni^iav ffut^&fuv ; " at digni idoneique nmus, 
qui veritate agnitft, per opera etiam ipsa bona atque officiosi remm 
adxninistratores, et datorum nobis mandatorom costodes inveniamur, 
atque ut salute salvemus sempitem^." 

87 (( Counus in coetum et aggregationem, ut ad Deum quasi manu 
jfocta precationibus ambiamus orantes. Hsec vis Deo grata est. Ora- 
mus etiam pro imperatoribus, pro ministris eorum, ac potestatibus, 
pro statu seculi ; pro reruns quiete, pro morft finis." 

8S If the reader will here read Selden's cap. iii. lib. 1. " De Syne- 
driis Veterum Hebrseorum/' he will be amply repaid for his trouble, 
as he will there find the usages of adult and infant baptism and 
confirmation detailed, as derived from times as ancient as those of 
the giving of the law from Sinai. My worthy opponent, too, would 
find the best answer* perhaps, to the alarming note given at pp. 53, 
54, of the second edition of his First Letter and Reply. His reference, 
he there says* *' is to the offices for the ministration of baptism, espe- 
cially that of infants, the second answer in the catechism, and the first 
prayer in the confirmation service." He then goes on to condemn 
** the obscure extravagance of the fathers even from the first century, 
confounding the action that signifies, with the object that is signified ; 
and representing baptism as a concurrent or even an efficient cause 
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and as mentioned by Chiysostom in his seventy-second 
homily on John. 

Stanbing during the time of prayer was another. 
So Tertullian says (De Coron. Milit. cap. iii.), " We con- 
sider it sinful to fast on the Lord's day^ or to pray on 
our knees. This immunity we enjoy from Easter to 
Whitsuntide,^^^^ The last canon of the council of Nice 
contains an enactment to the same effect Jnstin affords 
his testimony to this practice, as cited already in a pas- 
sage from one of his apologies.^^ Cyprian likewise 
speaks of the same custom.^^ Still more clearly is the 
affinity which the church then had to the synagogue 
seen, in the circumstance that in many churches both 
in the East and the West, both the Sabbath and the 
Lord's day were k«pt with rejoicing, as it appears from 
Socrates, the canons of the council of Elliberis, and 
other historical monuments.^^ 

(qy. of proper means ?) of the most important spiritual blessings, a new 
state, a new nature," &c. To all of which I answer. Nothing cer- 
tainly can he more easy than the task of making both these offices, 
and the ancient fathers of the church, talk extravagantly obscure, from 
the circumstance that the rite of baptism is considered as at once typi- 
cal, and as a means of grace ; and the person baptised as admitted, at 
the same t|me, into a new state. What Mr. Osbum — ^to whom you 
refer — might hare affirmed, I care not ; I will say, my present belief 
is, — allowing, nevertheless, that the fathers are not infallible — that no 
such position as that here advanced by you can be sustained. What 
you add in the next page (54) , viz. that many may, and do, from the 
tertM of these our offices, imagine themselves to be real converts to 
Christ, when they really are not, may be true, without tending in the 
least to prove your positions ; it being a fact, that mistakes of this sort 
were made even imder apostolical ministration. All I now contend 
for is, that neither the ancient fathers generally, nor our own offices 
In particular, teach, when duly understood, any fiuch things. 

89 Die Dominico jcgtmium nefas ducimus, vd de geniculis adorare. 
Eadem immunitate a die Paschss In Pentecosten usque gaudemus. 

90 Above, p. 152. 91 Serm. vl. de Orat. Dom. 

99 Cave Ritus Primsevse Eccles. lib. i. cap. vli. Constltnt. Apost. lib. 
vii. cap. xxiv. Euseb, Vita. Constant, cap. xviil. 
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Another coincidence of the church with the syna- 
gogue is to be found in the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria, respecting the manner' in which prayers 
were offered up. " In this,^ he says, " u>e extend our head 
and hands towards heaven^ and take up our feet at the 
last acclamation of prayer y^ ®^ &c. It is certain, says 
Vitringa, that similar gestures are even now in use 
among the Jews, when reciting that prayer of the 
^^ Eighteen," which is termed Keduscha, Holy^ &c. — I 
remark, it is quite obvious that this prayer is nothing 
more or less than that which is termed ^^ TersanctuSf* 
and found in all the ancient liturgies, and indeed in our 
own ! Its distinguishing feature is the passage. Is. vi. 
3, ^' Holy, Holy, Holy,^ &c. and hence it has been named 
Kedusha (JltJ^np) Holy, by the Jews, and " Tersanctus^^ 
by the Latins. 

Another observance is, the turning towards the 
EAST in prayer. Of the origin of this some doubt has 
existed among learned men. Vitringa, however, con- 
tends that like the observance of Easter among the 
churches of Asia, the custom was imported from the 
synagogue (ib. p. 1109), and originated in the well- 
known practice of praying towards Jerusalem ; which 
would be to turn towards the east in all countries west- 
ward of Palestine. 

Another coincidence is observable in the use of the 
term Amen. That this was in use among the Jews is 
evident : that it prevailed in the apostolic times is also 
evident from the writings of St. Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 16) ; 
and, that it was adopted in the primitive church, appears 
from a passage in Justin Martyr already cited (p. 152). 



98 Tavry Kal irpoaavaTelvofA€v Trjv KetftaX^v, Kal tAq x^^p^€ dgoifpavbv 
aipofABVf ToixTTE vodag kfrtytipofiev Kard t^v Tskfvraiav Tfjg iifX^S ^^' 
VBK^iSwtiiriVf K, r. X. 
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St. John, too^ speaking of the service celebrated by an- 
gels before the throne (Rev. v. 11, &c.)9 concludes it with 
the response Amen; — ^Wbich, on my own view of that 
book, is only a representation of the service of the 
Christian church. 

The RESPONSES again, which are found in all the 
ancient liturgies, and indeed in our own, and of which 
mention is made by Cjrprian,®* Cyril of Jerusalem,^^ 
and others, as '^ Lift up your hearts," ^^ We do lift them 
up unto the Lord," &c. are altogether of a piece with 
those found in the service of the ancient s}magogue ; as 
is also the blessing still extant in the liturgy of Chry- 
sostom: ^^ Blessed be our God always^ now and ever 
and for the ages of ages J Amen^^^^ which corresponds 
to the Hebrew form, 'H ^111 '1V^ &>^^h "jmiOn. 

Another particular in which both the church and 
synagogue agreed was, that both had stated times 
OF PRAYER : and further, these extended to three times 
in each day. As' to the first, we learn from Clement of 



94 Seriii. vi. de Orat. Dom« *' Ideo et sacerdos ante orationem prae< 
fatione prsmissd., parat fratrum mentes dicendo ; Sursum corda, ut 
dum respondet plebs ; Habemus ad Dominum, admoneatur, nihil aliud 
se, quam Dominum cogitare debere." Here my good friend will see, 
that not only, as I remarked in my last, the people in the ancient 
Jewish church always bore a part in their prayers to God ; but also 
that this privilege was continued to them in the apostolic churches, 
and is likewise continued to them in our own. Not, as in Dissenting 
congregations, where the people are entirely deprived qf thie prwUeget 
just as they have been of the cup of communion among the Romanists : 
and where, to use my friend's own words, authority prescribes their 
worship, telling them wJuit to pray for^ and in what words; and, as I 
formerly remarked, words not always the best chosen, or by any means 
adequately expressing the wants of the worshippers. 

95 Who also gives these words in his catechetical discourse already 
alluded to, p. 158, &c. 

90 'EifXoytiTb^ 6 Oibg ^fMv iravToriy vvv, Kai act, xai tig rovg dUUvag 
T&y aiwvav, Afiriv. 

Z 
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Rome, that Christ himself had ordained divine service 
should be celebrated at stated limes :^'' which should 
shew, — what I have already contended for — that the 
church was not left without positive ordinances on this 
important subject. On the second point, we learn from 
Clement of Alexandria,^® that in the church of his days, 
the thirdj rixih, and ninth hour^ were the appointed 
hours of prayer. And these were the hours of prayer 
appointed in the synagogue. Cyprian is, according to 
Yitringa (de Orat. Dom. sub finem), too prolix on this 
subject to admit of transcription. He adds, that, as the 
Christians could not, during the times of persecution, 
publicly observe these stated seasons of prayer, they are 
perhaps rather to be considered as of private appplica- 
tion. 

The STATED ORDER of the service of the primitive 
church, appears likewise to have agreed wholly with that 
of the synagogue. For first, as Justin has already told 
us, the scriptures were read, and an exposition of them 
given. Prayers, termed common (cocvac), were then 
offered up for all estates. After this the liturgy j or ser- 
vice of the eucharist, was recited, and the communion 
celebrated by the faithful only. Here then, as far as 
the comparison can go, the order and rites were identi- 
cally the same, as already remarked. The only differ- 
ences were, no communion (or paschal feast) could be 
had in the s}magogue ; and, instead of a different form of 
prayers for the eucharist, the Jews repeated the form 

97 "DominiiB peragere nosjassit, Kord. icacpodc nrayiikvovQ rag rt 
irpotr^pdc Kcd XnTovpyiag kirirtKue^ai, pnestitutis etiam temporibus 
oblationes et offida sacra i>erficere,*' &c. Epist. ad Cor. § zl. 

OS 'Eu^l Tiveg rai &pag rtiKrAg dirovkfAOVinv c^%y, a»c I'P^^V^f ^9h "^^^ 
Ihniv Kal iwdrtiv, K,r.\» '* Quodsi nonunlli certas et definitas horas 
oonstituant precationi, ut v. g. tertiam, sestam, et nonam," &c. This, 
perhaps, will throw some farther light on the meaning of Orlgen's 
fifX^i trpwrrax^tivai, *^ tqtpomted prayers " as noticed in my last (p. 35) 
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which had already been recited; which Vitringa consi- 
ders as an instance of vain battologizing^ or heathenish 
repetition. 

Another coincidence noticed by Vitringa is, the nse 
of HYMNS and psalms in the service of the holy com- 
munion ; for to this, he holds, these were confined. 
These do not seem to have formed any part of the priest's 
office, but to have been considered as the privilege of 
the congregation generally, because Justin does not 
mention them as emanating from the priest ; and Ter- 
tullian, in a passage already cited, tells us that ^^ (ifter 
the water for washing the hands, and the lights, every 
one as he was able, either from the scriptures, or from 
his otim breast (de proprio ingenio), is moved to sing 
be/ore all to God.'^^^^ Vitringa derives additional proof 
to this from Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius, and Pliny 
who further tells us, that it was customary with the 
Christiajas of his times to assemble before day-light, and 
to recite verse among themselves to Christ as God.^ 

The last instance of agreement between the church 
and synagogue noticed by Vitringa is, the solemn bene- 
diction of the priest near the conclusion of the service. 
The formula (as noticed in my Second Letter, p. 32, 
where I shewed that the ancient Jewish service must 
also have been pre-composed) is found in Num. vi. 22, 
23. It appears to have been pronounced with great 
solemnity by the priest, between the " eighteenth" and 
" nineteenth" prayer of the ancient ritual. A benediction, 
not unlike this, is still found in the apostolic constitu- 
tions^ usually ascribed to Clement of Rome; whence it 

99 See p. 162 above. 

1 Christianos solitos esse " stato die ante lucem convenire, carmen- 
que Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem." 

s Lib. ii. c. Ivii. It is wortby of remark, that in this place the order 
observed in the church is compared with that of the tabernacle, as if 
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should seem probable, that it was in use in the early 
Christian church, but at what particular epoch, or in 
what place, it is impossible to say. 



Section XIIL 
General Conchmon, 

To conclude on this last head. It has been shewn by 
Mr. Palmer and others, that certain passages found in 
the earliest fathers of the church, and given either as 
citations from the liturgical services then in use, or as re- 
ferences to those services, are still to be found in certain 
liturgies which lay claim to a similar antiquity : while it 
is impossible to point out any subsequent period, at 
which these services may be said to have been composed 
and adopted for the first time. And the conclusion — 
which is as strong, as these coincidences are removed 
from every possibility of collusion — is, that liturgical 
services resembling these in their essential parts, viz. 
outline, sentiment, and, in many cases, in the very forms 
and words used, must have been in use in the Christian 
church when these fathers wrote. 

Again, certain written traditions have been preserved 
by the church ; to these the same ancient fathers, as well 
as the ancient councils, appealed as authoritative, and 
as vouching for the orthodoxy of their creeds and prac- 
tices. To the authority of these no objections were ever 
made by the Dissenters of those times; when, if cause 
for objection actually existed, it must have been well 

intended to intimate, that the one had been derived from the other : 
and, what is still more remarkable, the " Hear, O Israel," so often 
referred to by Vitringa and others, as forming a part of the synagogue- 
service, is referred to in this part of the constitutions. 
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known. On the contrary, those Dissenters were most 
anxious to make these documents speak in their be- 
half. And hence it is that they received the far 
greater part of the additions, to which Dissenters of the 
present day so loudly object Now, I say, these tra- 
ditions, — if not of apostolic origin — which, however, I 
believe them to be — certainly containing apostolical or- 
dinances, bear the amplest testimony to the same point, 
not only by presenting us with an outline of the general 
creed and usages of the church, but also of the liturgical 
service actually adopted in it ; and this corresponding, 
in its principal parts and sentiments, with the citations 
of the fathers, as well as with the ancient liturgies just 
alluded to. 

Once more, Vitringa has taught us, in the work above 
cited, where we are to look for the original draught and 
outline of all this. He has shewn, I say, that, as Christ- 
ianity did not profess to work a destruction, but only 
a refoim, of the previously existing system of religion, 
the very passages found in the ancient Christian fathers, 
— and quoted from them by some, to shew that they con- 
tained either citations from the liturgical service of the 
primitive church or allusions to it — are also part and 
parcel of the liturgical service which was in use in the 
synagogues of the Jews, before Christianity had been 
promulgated to the world ! Is not this system of coin- 
cidence marvellous ? But this is not all ; Vitringa has 
also shewn, — as indeed many others had occasionally 
done before him — that the church has also adopted from 
the synagogue many more of its appointments. Its dis- 
tinctions of bishops, priests, and deacons ; its modes of 
ordination, rites of baptism, confirmation (as also noted 
above from Selden) ; its reading and exposition of the 
scriptures ; its passover and pentecost ; and many other 
particulars, too numerous to be mentioned here: all. 
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however, so reformed and adapted to the requirements 
of Christianity, and the universal objects of the gospel, 
as clearly to shew that the peculiarities of Judaism had 
entirely passed away. And this, I will say, it was natu- 
ral to suppose the ^^ times of reformation" would effect.^ 
From what has already been remarked, moreover, as to 
the stated services, responses, &c. observable in the text 
of the Old Testament, as in the song of Miriam, the 
books of Psalms, &c. the service of the synagogue must 
have been derived, as to its essentials, fiom the most 
profound antiquity. 

This, again, discovers a harmony the most perfect and 
convincing possible, and such as could not have re- 
sulted either from chance or coUusion.^ Not, indeed, 

s It is worth remarking here, that Dissenters— notwithstanding their 
professions to the contrary — do not reform, hut destroy. They first 
demolish the ancient foundations, and then proceed to lay new ones. 
Luther and Calvin did much the same thing. It was among the Wal- 
denses, the Englishi and some few others alone, that a real reform 
was effected. 

^ My good friend tells me (p. 69, " Rqjoinder"), that « if we reflect 
upon the nature of the case, and the different talents and disposition 
in human minds, we shall perhaps entertain little douht that somefomu 
qf devotion had alwayi exieted among the true worshippers of God, in 
their personal and private use. This seems the most suitable way in 
which parents. . .would teach the practice of prayer to their children. 
So John the Baptist 'taught his disciples to pray.' " I add, and so 
our Lord taught his disciples to pray ; — ay, and so to pray throughout 
all ages; for we find no limiting precept. "To prove, however, the 
obligation upon Cliristians," it is added, "of using public liturgies, 
we want something authoritative, to connect the Jewish practice with 
the Christian rule of duty." Here then it is allowed that written forms 
had always existed ; that the Jews taught their children prayer by these; 
that John the Baptist did the same thing; and — I add — so did our 
blessed Lord ; and so the catholic church of Christ has still continued 
to do, from that day to this. Still my friend requires something au- 
thoritative, some positive precept. Why does he not ask for something 
of this sort also, commanding the observance of the Lord's day ? — a 
belief in the divinity of the Son of God 1— also commanding men to 
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developing a system unvarying or invariable; on the 
contrary, its variety, as well as its variableness, is in 
every case too apparent to be overlooked, or misappre- 
hended; but — what is infinitely more satisfactory — a 
system as variable as the necessities of time and place 
could require : documents enlarged, curtailed, or other- 
wise varied ; — exhibiting, nevertheless, an unity in de- 
sign, a concurrence in sentiment, in doctrine, in practice, 
in discipline, and appointments, which could not but 
have resulted from an authority under which the mind, 
the means, the object, and the end, were one. 

Now consider for one moment the results of Dissent, 
whether of iancient or modem times. Is there any such 
unity of mind, doctrine, design, object, end, &c. as this 
to be found in its various and ever varying appointments ? 
Examine its principles, as put forth in its several docu- 
ments. One rejects every sort of means ; another recog- 
nises no tangible system either of faith or of discipline ; 
leaving it to every one to legislate for himself, and con- 
demning, at the same time, all who differ from this all- 



receive Cliristianlty, to practise extemporaneous prayer, to receive the 
hymn-book, and a thousand other things ? Here the reception is cor- 
dial enough, and yet no command authoritatively enjoining it is to 
be found ; and, tn one case, not so much as an example can be cited ! 
Does not this, therefore, look like evasion ? But my friend goes on 
to tell me, that " down from the times of Hyrcanus to those of the 
apostles, religion was on the decline among the Jews ; so that from 
the birth of Jesus to the extinction of the Jewish state, those causes 
were in fearfully accelerated operation, which would indispose men to 
spontaneous devotion, and lead them to prefer such methods as could 
the most readily be employed, in a mechanical and unthinking way." 
In his last he told me, that the want of mmieterial ahilitp first in- 
troduced this unthinking way of praying in the fifth century. He is 
now so accommodating as to carry it up about six centuries higher, as 
practised by the irreligious, although he had just allowed that the re- 
ligious had employed it at all times ! I am sure he will believe me, 
when I say he is an author very difficult to refute. 
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governing principle : another levels the Son of God to 
the character of a mere mortal: and another — ^which 
maj be termed the great apostacy, and which I main- 
tain is a system of Dissenty and in a state of schism^ — 
ascribes to its leader the unalienable attributes of Deity. 
Some pretend still to work miracles, and to speak with 
tongues ; while others as positively deny that any such 
things ever existed. Some, again, pretend to traditions, 
manifestly at variance with the scriptures ; and others to 
revelations equally impious and vain : all evincing unity 
of discipline, of sentiment, of doctrine, &c. in nothing 
but intolerance grounded on the presumption that they 
alone are right, and every one else wrong. 

This certainly is what might have been expected, 
where no authoritative original existed. It is the genuine 
and the constant result of projects purely human. 
Where, I say, a "heart deceitful above all things and de- 
sperately wicked," has been the sole originator, we have 
a just right to expect, that what is various and repugnant 
in principle, conflicting and discordant in end, would 
be the result. It is what has always been the case, and 
what always must be. To what origin, then, are we to 

5 I defined Dissent, in my last, to be 9ece9sion from an apottoUeal 
church (p. 99) . This, I maintain, the church of Rome is. It has se- 
ceded from the universal catholic church of Christ, setting itself up as 
predominant, and endeavouring to compel all others to submit to its 
impious and unwarrantable demands. It is, for the same reason, 
schismatic: and, it makes common cause with Dissent, first, by erecting 
the mere unsupported judgment of man into an all-judging tribunal ; 
secondly, in making human enactments every thing, whether by deny- 
ing, on its own authority, the right of any but itself to determine any 
thing, or leaving every thing to every man's will and pleasure; thirdly, 
while it denies every thing to human policy, it makes that, neverthe- 
less, the principle and moving cause of all its proceedings ; and, lastly, 
both cultivate the same spirit of intolerance, both employ similar me- 
thods of driving their interests. The principle is one ; it is in the 
means employed only that variety is discoverable. 
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ascribe the astonishing concurrences just pointed out, if 
not to truth, which always must be, as it always has 
been, consistent ; and that exerting a complete controul 
over the wayward wills of men ? Could we have ex- 
pected, through such a series of ages, from men varying 
in temperament, character, and circumstances, — ^Jews 
and Christians — any thing like such a conformity as 
this, had not the force and authority of truth originated 
and regulated the whole through its various reforms, addi- 
tions, curtailments, and adaptations ? Whatever others 
may think of this, I am, for my own part, compelled to 
say, that it is the Lord's doing and is marvellous in our 
eyes! 

I am, I think, entitled to draw one conclusion more 
from these premises. I stated in my last that although 
every thing Jewish had passed away, yet that every 
thing moral and religious would not necessarily be sub- 
ject to any such fate. In the great reformation, so often 
referred to above, this we find was the fact. The 
Christian church presented little more than the syna- 
gogue so reformed, as to be available to the wants of 
the whole world, with that additional light and 
warmth, indeed, which it had been foretold should 
exist under the administration of Him who was em- 
phatically termed the Sun of Righteousness^ in contra- 
diction to the shadowy and colder system headed by 
Moses, who, as a servant, was faithful in all his house. 
Many of the very same means were accordingly had 
recourse to. A priesthood, to be called and ordained 
as Aaron had been,^ yet as universal as that of Melchi- 
sedec, was to officiate. And surely, if kings and princes, 
under both the former dispensations, considered it their 
duty publicly to uphold, and to provide for, the worship 

Heb. V. 4. 
2 A 
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of God ; and if, again, it was foretold under tlie Jewish, 
that kings and qneens should be its irarstng-jafh^is and 
nursing-mothers ; it cannot be too mnch to affirm, that 
the predictions and practices of those times, coupled as 
they are with the positive requirements of religion and 
morality, positively demand that it should be so still. 
Sdund scriptural views, I say, require this, as also does 
the wonderful harmony observable throughout the whole 
economy of the universal church, just now pointed out. 
Here we have an agreement as scriptund, as it is reason- 
able and satisfactory ; and, what is perhaps still more ta 
our purpose, as far removed from the first principles, 
necessary appointments, and consequences of Dissent, 
as light is from darkness, as heaven is from e^Urfh : 
leaving it quite out of thb power of any sane mind to 
suppose, that such ^nciples had ever any thing fibie 
part or lot in this matter. 

I have shewn that revealed region does teach that 
Christian kings, nders, and governors, are bound in their 
public capacities and charactei^, as such, to disseminate 
and maintain the puUic and national profession knd 
cultivation of Christianity : th^t the orders of bishops,' 
priests, and deacons, in the ministry, are of divine ap- 
pointment, and have so been recognized from the rety 
first 'planting of Christianity down to the present day : 
fiiat pre-composed forms of prayer have altrays existed^ 
and were in public use ^probably from the times of ib^ 
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7 My req>ected opponent has in one pUoe cdiaiged me with the 
unworthy attempt to conciliate those who never will be conciliated ; 
men possessed of dignity and power," &c. (p. 100, '* Rejoinder"). I 
will only say In reply, that I am qnite sure the Christian feelings tl 
Us heart wffl» npon being remladed of this, sngsest that it was notvrtQ 
done. When he knows me better, I beUeve he will see that it is a 
principle with me to flatter no man, and to qffend no many except only 
where a conscientious adherence to the truth may give offence. 
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egresS; down to the present day : and that Dissenters 
themselves recognise them in principle, and adopt them 
partially in practice : that the objections brought against 
our appointments and usages are, as to theory, ground- 
less ; and, as far as they apply to practices, — properly 
named abuses^ that is, departures from our system— they 
are ill-directed. 

The manner in which I have, on my part, conducted 
this inquiry, will not, I trust, be deemed either desul- 
tory^ rash, or disrespectful. My sole object has been to 
arrive ai truth in principle. I have not intentionally 
concealed any thing irom my opponent; nor have I, to 
the best of my knowledge, exercised any thing like men* 
tal reservation. That abuses have existed, and do still 
exist, among us, I have never denied; nor have I, when 
it was right to mention them, treated them, as my re- 
spected friend has very erroneously stated, with any 
thing like tenderness. I have not, indeed, gone out of 
my way for the purpose of accusing either this or that 
indiv^idual, l^cause I was of opinion that such a Qourse 
would not advance my objects. If, indeed, my op- 
ponent had taken that line of argument, it would then 
have been my business to consider, whether it were 
light, or not, to enter into controversy with him. But, 
as he has not done this, I conceive I have done no 
more than it was my duty to do, in adhering strictly to 
the question of principle and system: in exposing error 
in principle^ on the one hand, and in defending a sys* 
tern in itself scriptural^ on the other. I leave it now 
to those who tire ingenuoBS enough fairly to examine, 
and have moral courage enough to adopt, what scrip- 
tuxal truth actually requires, to give such judgment on 
tiie whole ms to them shall jseem fair aikl equitable. 

After what has now been said and proved, I believe I 
am entided to affirm, as to the question about abuseSf 
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that, of the means mercifoUy placed within our hands as 
men, both for our temporal and spiritual welfare, sys- 
temaiical Dissent — the monster which I have been com- 
bating — is the greatest possible abuse : for these reasons. 
First, its natural tendency is to stifle and quench the 
best feelings of the Christian heart, to cripple the ex- 
ertions of the human intellect, to abridge its real liberty, 
and to diminish its legitimate range of inquiry and of 
usefulness. Secondly, it necessarily divides and alien- 
ates man from man under the shallow pretence of erect- 
ing an Eutopia, as chimerical as it is hopeless and 
impossible to realise. In this attempt it breaks the 
imity of the church, administers strength to infidelity, 
divides and fritters away in party feeling the best en- 
ergies of the best, and gives force and effect to the 
worst, of the worst of men ; and, while it professes to 
give new life and freedom to all, the generally visible 
effects of its operation are, the infliction of disabilities, 
in mauy cases of poverty ; a dimion, and conse- 
quent diminution of national strength and national 
enterprise, of brotherly love, neighbourly kindness, af- 
fection, and forbearance: and substitutes for these a 
claim to spiritual superiority, theological rancour, end- 
less disputes, dissensions, and a never-ending and bar- 
barising system of se]>aration and schism. 

If other proof were wanting, I might say, Contem- 
plate the excited state of Dissenters for the last two 
years. Whence did all this originate? Was it not 
on the part of Dissenters ? Did the Established Church 
interfere with them in any case ? I certainly know of 
none. They declare it is not its endowments that they 
want; which may fairly be granted, although, as already 
remarked, they are in controversy with each other on 
questions of this nature. No ; they are pained, because 
we are in bondage. Our sinful connection with the 
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slate — which, however, the scriptures will justify, and 
which they are, in certain cases, willing enough to adopt 
— is, they think, cause quite sufficient to stimulate them 
to try every means for our national deliverance ! Then, 
again, they are oppressed by our hierarchy with the 
heavy tax of church-rates, which involves their never- 
theless ample voluntary system in poverty, and their 
preachers in all but destitution ! 

In America, indeed, they can contemplate a much 
better state of things — liberty and life. In that glorious 
counliy Christianity is publicly and nationally rejected ! 
The nation, as such, refuses there to serve the Lord 
Christ ; they will not have him to rule over them : and the 
glorious consequence is, Socinianism dispers^ed through- 
out its population, poverty in its preachers, and spiritual 
destitution in hundreds of its districts, constitute its dis- 
tinguishing character and badge. It appears desirable, 
therefore, that their republicanism in religion, at least, 
should be transferred to our shores, and that under its 
benign influences our theology, our taste, literature 
both sacred and profane, science, arts, manufactures, and 
manners, should receive their last and finishing touch ! 

Again, if it be said that our rich endowments, our 
high prizes, &c. so well calculated to allure the cu- 
pidity of men, and to make us any thing but spiritual, 
have so effectually roused the indignation of Dissent in 
this country ; To what is to be ascribed an indignation, 
by no means less bitter, also called forth firom among the 
Dissenters of Scotland, against the comparatively poor 
and unalluring Church of that country ? Here, too, 
we have no bishops exercising their high-flying lordly 
authority, or revelling in ungodliness, luxury, and wealth ; 
yet the persecution is equally fierce there ; because, for- 
sooth. Dissenters are sure that no nation, as such, ought 
to uphold the religion of Christ, or to allow that it should 
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be permaneoUj estaUisli^d and bopomed I Aad beit, 
BO doubt, as it has alirays beeo (be oasa fpilb tto Be- 
wanista, — a necessaiy consequeQco of uoaenptand views 
— their sole object is*— no matter what tbe means jem- 
ployed may be — tbe sahrataon of tbeir less free and 
less ^aUgbteved ndighbours ! 

To wbaty lagain ask, is all tUs to be aaoribedj Not 
to the men certainly ; not to tbe p^nsoos, geaeially, of 
•either EngjUsb «ff Seotcb Diasentecs; for jBO<»ie is igjao- 
jmftt, I bd^eve, that, for eaergy ill tbe pioaecptioa of e^^ 
timg eke, for wine and paitiiotism of evvry descripiien, 
tbey ave io£siior to none. It is osiy when they act and 
write under the iniuence <if that unacriptnral guide. Hurt 
worst of abuses, fuidmoat pandysiag.^ bnatiaa aflments, 
JDftSMfil, that all their energies are miagmded, tbeir menH 
4al powers obscured, tbeir kindly iedings froaea mkd 
chained down, and their brotherly affections dried up 
and wUhered ! And in no <Hie is this moRe appaient, 
,4ban in the person of my reelected and venerated oppo- 
nent. When unbound by the iron-band c£ this eartb- 
bdm monger, I will say^ — and I rcgaice in being Able .to 
do so, for J loiow that I liave truth;on my side — there is 
not a Tsrtue to.whicb he camiot lay the best ai^d highest 
-daim; not a feeling by which human natare -can be 
mised, or humn ignoranee and human siis«[y put to 
Ji^^tbat does not /reign in all;its.fidne8B in Jus heart. 
.On die mdigeet of our Lwd's divinity, bis writings stand 
almost unriralled: the. cause was strong and good: it 
4ifibrded scope for his energies, matter calculajted.tocall 
.forth -the best and .wannest of bis fe^ugs; and bis 
>«ncoe8s has been as great, as bis conrse was blight and 
dear. Itis wben he writes on Dissent alone; ^wbenbe 
laboBSB to recommend that which is aB foreign to itbe 
word of ^d, ascitis iU^caknlalied to benefit maB,jtbat 
JuB'Stiei^^ is found to fotl^ and die ^^ aan<«hine" of bis 
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btetst to mSat obscurity : that lie is occasionally found 
to allow and disallow, to recommend and to reprobate, 
what is either ideniicaUy, or at least Tirtaallj, the sane 
thing : to talk of conscience, without daring to define 
its duties and limits, as if it were the sole and sofNTeme 
guide of man; and of opinions, which will necessarily 
vary, ais things unamenable to any controlling considera* 
tion ettfaer of reason or of scripture :-**^to loose the bands 
laid upon kings and rulers, by the word of God, and 
recognised through every age of the world as the grounds 
on which legislation ought to proceed, and to substitute 
for these the unhallowed principles of expediency, by 
whidi ereiy "man, from the king to the beggar, is left to 
do, and t^ teiMh, whataeever nmy seem good in his own 
eyes! Surdy I tnay say, that, if these be the necessary 
zescAs of DiQsent,----aiid this I har^ proved is the fact- 
no possible doid»t can rdmaiA on the mind of airf man, 
that Dissent is both wueripfmrai and unJuftykAk f 

I BMLy> perhiq»s, now say for myself, that my ob^ct 
in engaging in Ais controversy was, to asoeitain firom 
one vAott I knew Id be aUe and weil-infi)rmed on the 
eiritjeei, what the real grannds wws^ on which the sys- 
tematic attack, lately made by Dissenters on the Esta* 
blishment, took its stand. I was unwilling to ima- 
gine that some grievous cause of complaint did not 
exist; or, that some new discovery had not been made, 
a6 to the requirements of holy writ on the points in de- 
bate. — The reader can now judge how this question 
stands. I entertained no chivalrous projects on this oc- 
casion ; my object was simple, ^md my ^endeavour has 
been sincele. And, if I have exposed myself to rnncb 
misrepresetitation and real obloquy— as no doubt I have 
— ^the consciousness ctf 'having done what I deemed it a 
duty to do, both to the public and mysdf, wiUiQiore'tfaan 
i^pay me for any sacriiElce I^ay'be ealled upon to^ake 
on this account. 
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There still remain some positions in the several tracts 
of my respected opponent, which have appeared to 
me of minor importance, and which I have not noticed. 
The full advantage of these I willingly allow him and 
his friends to enjoy. I will only add that, as this con- 
troversy will terminate here on my part, and I believe 
on that of Dr. Pye Smith— -a very severe illness having 
befallen him, which I deeply and sincerely lament — 
nothing has occurred in this discussion, which has in 
the least diminished the veneration, respect, and sincere 
friendly feeling, which I have ever cherished towards 
him, and which I feel will increase with his increasing 
years. If I have evinced some energy and warmth in 
my replies to him, I beg this may be understood only 
as indicating a lively interest in what I believed to be 
the truth, and not intended as insolent and triumphant 
assumptions of the matter in debate between us. 

Wishing you, therefore, my dear Sir, a speedy return 
to health and to the enjoyment of that public estimation 
and domestic comfort, to which your labours give you 
so good a claim, and that tlie cause of truth may be ad- 
vanced by this discussion, whatever may be thought of 
the several disputants ; I now remain, 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

Yours ever faithfully and truly, 

SAMUEL LEE. 



P. S. I wish, on further consideration, to add a few 
ivords to what has been said in page 83 above. " Could 
not fall^r short of one thousand English statute-acres," 
would have been more correct ; the real amount being, 
according to my computation, nine hundred and fifty- 
eight acres and a fraction. This is taking the measure 
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as given in Nam. xxxv. 4. But in the next verse, it is 
said to be two thousand cubits, double the number taken 
by me. The question now is, How are these two diflTer- 
ent measures to be dealt with ? Mr. Brown has, in his 
Bible, taken this last as the length of one side of a rect- 
angular parallelogram, the breadth of which is one 
thousand cubits. And, supposing one of these to have 
lain on every side of such city, he makes the whole area 
to consist of three hundred and five English acres, and a 
firaction: — rather too large a space, one would think, to 
be converted into garden grounds. You will see, by 
turning to the place in Poole's Synopsis, that Oleaster 
has given us a similar solution of it; which, however, 
will not bear one moment's consideration. For, if we 
suppose such city to have extended to the length and 
breadth of two thousand cubits only — which would be a 
very small city — not a foot of ground would be left for 
the Levites; it would only be, when the city itself covered 
no space at all, that the Levites could, under this scheme, 
get their due ! Some, again, have taken the geometrical 
cubit, — ^which was double that of the common one — in 
the first case (ver. 4), and the common one in the second 
(v. 6) ; which would reduce both accounts to the same 
amount, but making it greater than that which I have 
taken. The objectipn to this is, that we find no in- 
stance in which the geometrical cubit was used in mea- 
suring land. Some, too, have thought that the two 
thousand cubits mentioned in the second place, marked 
out an area extending beyond the first; which will very 
greatly augment the contents of the whole. It is re- 
markable that the Septuagint, Josephus, and Fhilo, 
have taken the breadth of this area as two thousand cu- 
bits ; making both the verses above mentioned say the 
same thing. And, in this, I believe they were right. 
For, in the first place, if we take the terms TMSii ^/H 

2b 
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thousand ctMU, to sigmiy same ihmuand aubUs indefi- 
nitely, the main proposition of the yerse being, that 
these suhurii shall be the property of th^ Levltes'; and 
then understand the next yerse as strictly defining the 
extent of this measure, we shall make the two accounts 
consistent, and do no more than what the Hebrew idiom 
will justify.® Besides, the terms nifllTI . * '1!*p1^ from 
the wall....and auitcards (v. 4), and HD^p- < -I^MlQ/ram 
without... eastwards, having the same import, are suffi* 
cient to determine that each of these measures must be 
taken in the same direction ; i. e. fix)m the walls of the 
city outwards, which is fatal to the scheme of Mr. Brown; 
and, at the same time, to shew that these measures were 
intended to be taken as identical. And, if this be the 
true view of the passage, the land attached to a city of 
the dimensions mentioned above (p. 83), would amount 
to something more than two thousand five hundred 
English acres ! 



8 So in Gen. i. 27, the oreation of man is generally stated, that of 
the ^KToman intimated only in the pronoun ^ thmn;" but in ch. ii 21, 
&c. the particulars are gjiven. It is obvious too, that the term thoMond 
is often taken in the Hebrew bib^ indefinitely,, and, nnless I greatly 
mistake, with reference to measures in Ezck. xlvii. 3, 4, 5, which may 
be taken to signify sotne thousands, or, more indefinitely, eome large 
nwrnbtr. Comp. Deut. i. 11, and EocL vi 6^ where certain definins 
words are added to ^n ihoufitmd, raising its amount, bnl; leaving it 
still indefinite. 
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